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A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE AS SUPERINTENDENT. 


When asked by the President of this Association to present at this 
meeting * A Woman’s Experience as Superintendent,” I consented to 
do so, because I believed there were many friends of education watch- 
ing with interest and anxiety the result of admitting women to school 
offices. To them I believed I owed whatever information I could 
give as the result of my experience. The subject is a personal one, 
and I knew no way to avoid the use of the objectionable pronoan “1” 
without a still more objectionable cireumlocution. For this reason I 
think its frequent use will be pardoned. 

When the bill making women eligible to school offices was passed 
by the legisiature, | was glad that woman’s service in the educational 
work had been thus recognized. I believed too, that an element of 
strength had been added to our already threatened system of county 
supervision, which would not only help to perpetuate it, but would in- 
crease its usefulness. I believed there were many women well fitted 
for the work, by their interest in it, by their educational qualifications 
and by long connection with the public schools as teachers, who 
would do efficient service as members of school boards or as county 
superintendents. 

No privilege can be conferred without an accompanying responsi- 
bility and obligation. To many this privilege would come in the 
form of duty, perhaps with something of sacrifice. To myself the 
privilege of accepting or rejecting the nomination for county super- 
intendent, came as a complete surprise. I was then teaching, (con- 
tented with my work, interested in my pupils.) and by no means an 
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aspirant fer political honors. I appreciated the honor conferred 
upon me by the republican convention of Eau Claire county, but 
shrank from the notoriety which acceptance of the nomination would 
involve aud from the duties which must follow an election. T asked 
time for consideration. 

The questions which came up for decision were: Can I endure the 
newspaper comments incident to a political campaign? The defam- 
ation on one hand and exaggerated praise on the other, were, [ sup- 
posed, inflictions from which [ had no reason to expect exemption. 
Can I bear to be talked of on the streets and in saloons? To have 
my words, acts, character and antecedents discussed, as seemed to be the 
inevitable fate of all candidates for office? How will these things af- 
fect my school work, whether elected or defeated? Have . the ability 
to perform the duties of the office? Am I wilting to endure the 
perils foretold, the exposure to heat and cold, to wind and dust, to 
rain and snow? Is it wise to give up my regular work for something 
which must in the nature of things be only temporary? How will 
such an interruption affect my teaching? Shall J be likely to return 
to it with as much interest as before? These were questions of per- 
sonal interest, but questions which I had aright toconsider. In addi- 
tion to these, however, caine the question of obligation to others. If 
women were ever to have any influence aside from the work of the 
school-room in guiding and controlling educational affairs, if they 
ever held any office, however humble, they must submit to the un- 
pleasant incidents of election. Did I not owe a duty to my sisters to 
accept the opportunity offered, and prove as far as was in my power 
that in the work of education women would not be recreant to any 
trust confided to them? I believed if I did not possess the eminent 
qualifications of our best county superintendents, that I could take to 
the work a hearty interest in our common schools, an ardent desire 
for their prosperity and advancement, and devotion to their welfare. 
I believed my experience as a teacher and acquaintance with school 
work, might in a measure compensate for other deficiencies. Many 
of the teachers of the county had been fellow-workers with me, and 
some had been my pupils. I thought I might occupy toward them 
the relation of friend and co-worker rather than that of judge, and 
critic. I concluded to accept the nomination and abide by the results. 
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Rither I was unusually favored, or 1 had formed very exaggerated 
conceptions of the annoyances of a candidate for office. There were 
very few personal comments in any of the county papers, and those 
were not of an objectionable character. The nominee of the demo- 
cratic party was ulso a lady. ‘There was besides an independent can- 
didate for the relief of those who could not bear to be shut up to the 
necessity of voting for a woman, no matter what were their party af- 
filiations. I continued teaching until the close of the term. My 
election or defeat was not a matter of sufficient personal interest to 
cause me any anxiety, and i think made no difference with my teach- 
ing. I could not see that my being a candidate for office affected my 
pupils in the slightest degree. While the matter was new I was con- 
scious sometimes of being pointed out as the woman who was run- 
ning for office. 

After the election I received many letters of congratulation, some 
of them from persons whom [ had never met, but had long known as 
connected with every educational interest of the state. These were 
valued as showing that many of our most honored educators welcomed 
women to any work they could do, but they raised again the ques- 
tions, am I equal to the work? Can [ meet the expectations of these 
friends ? 

When I entered upon my official duties, I found besides the schools 
of Eau Claire and Augusta, there were forty eight others in session, 
nearly all of which would close in the middle of February. I visited 
thirty six of them and each department of the graded schools before 
the spring examinations. The graded schools were under the care of 
experienced and efficient principals. A higher standard of qualifiea- 
tions is required of the assistant teachers in these schools than of the 
teachers in country schools. The superior advantages of comfortable, 
well furnished school-rooms, necessary apparatus, fair salaries, relig- 
ious and social privileges command a better class of teachers. They 
are generaJly faithful, energetic and earnest. In nearly every depart- 
ment good work was done. The daily supervision by principals and 
their weekly teachers’ meetings were sources of help and progress. I 
believed the country schools needed most whatever help I could give 
and should receive my first attention. 

The condition of affairs in the country districts was a surprising 
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and disheartening revelation. About half the school-houses were in 
a comfortable condition. A few were neat, pleasant, well furnished 
and convenient. I soon learned in my search for school houses to 
look for the poorest building in the district, small, unpainted and 
darkened by the storms of many seasons; with one door in the gable 
end toward the street, three windows in each side, a pile of wood on 
one side nvar the door, the accumulated ashes of the winter on the 
other. The interior of these houses was usually as inconvenient as 
the exterior was uninviting. In many the walls had never been plas- 
tered, and were either ceiled or covered with brown building paper 
and of course dark with smoke. The windows were uncurtained, the 
desks unpainted but profusely carved with the customary hieroglyph- 
ics which mark the school boy’s taste. The great stove which had 
not known polish since leaving the store of the hardware merchant 
generally sat in a box of sand and gravel in the center of the room. 
There was frequently a very small blackboard surface and occasionally 
none. A few schools were supplied with maps, globes, and reading 
charts. In the majority there was no illustrative apparatus. In a 
few schools there was a uniformity of books and a sufficient supply; 
in most there was neither. Tardiness and irregularity of attendance 
were prevalent. Few teachers were found who had occupied the same 
positions before. Visits from parents or school officers were almost 
unknown. Poor school-houses, lack of apparatus, want of uniformity 
of books and insufficient supply, tardiness and absenze of pupils, in- 
difference of parents and school officers were each serious evils, but 
there was one other which I thonght greater than them all three 
combined—that was incompetent teachers. [ believed that if properly 
qnalified teachers, inspired with a loye for their work, appreciating 
the dignity of their calling, and possessing that missionary spirit 
which is an essential element in the character of the true teacher, 
could be placed in each of the sixty districts of the county, all 
other evils would be mitigated. I believed that an earnest teacher 
coming constantly in contact with the people would have much in- 
fluence in securing a deceat school house and surroundings. I did 
not think such a teacher would remain long without a blackboard. 
His pupils would not sit week after week with the blinding sunlight 
on their books for want of curtains. He would induce school officers 
to procure necessary maps and apparatus or his ingenuity would de- 
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vise a substitute for them. He would make school. so attractive that 
tardiness and absence would cease to be the rule. He would make 
himself so necessary to pupils and parents that a new teacher would 
not be wanted each term. Having this belief I determined that my 
first efforts should be directed to improving the character of teachers 
and teaching. I hoped to do this not by making any general change 
in the persons teaching, but by inspiring those already in the work 
with some right conception of its real nature. 

I believed if every other defect of our school system could be at 
once removed and the teachers remain unchanged, in their acquire- 
ments, in ability to teach, in their aspirations, and in their concep- 
tions of a teacher’s work, that little real progress would be made, and 
no permanent good would result. The teacher makes the school. 
Until some means are devised whereby teachers not only may be fitted 
for their work, but must be; until a sufficient supply of competent 
teachers is provided and provision made for their just compensation, 
our schools will fall short of doing what they ought to do for the peo- 
ple. 

And so, although the evils of our schools were many, I aimed to 
remedy one, or rather, I hoped by remedying one to lessen all the 
others. What was the prospect of doing so with the workers already 
in the field? In my visits to the various schools, I found little that 
was worthy the name of teaching. I have frequently heard pupi's 
recite what seemed to be considered by pupils and teacher a fair les- 
son, When it was evident to me that not one thought had been 
grasped. I have seen teachers sit before their desks attempting to 
follow the text of the pupil’s recitation when the whole meaning of 
the author was perverted by the omission or wrong use of words, and 
the error was not observed. Teachers rarely were familiar enough 
with any subject to conduct a single recitation without the use of a 
book. I have heard pupils instructed that a decimal fraction is one 
whose denominator is ten orsome multiple of ten; that a personal 
pronoun is one that relates to persons; that an interrogative pronoun 
is a word that asks a question; that the principal parts of a verb are 
the present, past and perfect participles; that there is no difference 
between a continent and a hemisphere. These were not rare mis- 
takes. The frequency of their occurrence proved to me, that to a far 
greater extent than I had imagined, words were learned without the 
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ideas which they are intended to represent. Sometimes | found the 
teachers who gave such false instruction, sighing for advanced classes, 
There seemed to be no appreciation of correct and thorough element- 
ary teaching. [ was convinced that the failure was due to the fact 
that these ambitious teachers had not themselyes mastered the prin- 
ciples they professed to teach. Their own knowledge was superficial 
—their teaching could not be otherwise. 

I wanted them to meet this fact face to face. I wanted to make 
their deficieucies so apparent to themseives, that no argument would 
be needed to convince them that they as well as their pupils had some- 
thing yet to learn. With this end in view I prepared questions for 
the spring examination. I aimed to make them so simple that fail- 
ure would bring self condemnation. [intended to ask no question 
that { had not a right to expect every one who attempted to teach to 
answer. I looked forward to the examination with much anxiety, 
believing there would be some failure where failure was not expected. 
There were one handred and thirty applicants for certificates. Only 
ninety teachers were needed for our schools, and there were thirty 
who held unexpired certificates. [ was simply impossible that all 
of these could find employment if they obtained certificates. Some 
must be disappointed. It was my duty to grant certificates to those 
best qualified to teach. ‘To have done otherwise would have been an 
injustice to the people who support the schools and an equal in- 
justice to the better class of teachers. I believed then, and stiil 
believe, that the evidence of scholarship presented in examination 
must be the main reliance in awarding certificates. This is especially 
true if there has been no opportunity to see the applicant at work in 
the school room previous to examination. While my judgment of fit- 
ness was based almost wholly on scholarship, my visits during the 
winter, and impressions formed during the institute which immedi- 
ately preceded examination, modified my judgment to some extent. In 
a very few cases persons who had shown considerable aptness to teach, 
skill in managing a school, originality in illustrating, and earnestness 
in work, did not attain the standard reqnired in examination. To 
such perscens I gave certificates, although aware that exceptions in- 
vited the charge of favoritism. A few exceptions of a different char- 
acter were made from necessity, rather than choice. There are some 
schools in the county so undesirable from location, lack of privileges and 
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small compensation that it is impossible to induce any one to go to 
them who can do anything else. These are in places where the peo- 
ple are really too poor to have more than five months school in the 
year, and who must employ such teachers as they can for $18 or $20 
amonth. To met such cases I was obliged to grant licenses to five 
or six, Whom I did not consider competent teachers. 

Forty-eight of the candidates failed to receive certificates. A ma- 
lority of the disappointed ones were young and inexperienced. A few, 
however, had taught several terms and felt keenly the mortification 
of failure. To notify such of the result of their examination was the 
first hard thing in connection with my work. So far as T know nearly 
all of these accepted the decision as just. Only one relieved her mind 
by sending me a long, bad!v written and badly spelled letter, charg- 
ing me with partiality for others and a particular dislike for herself, 
and almost annihilating me with the very pertinent remark, “This is 
woman’s generosity to her sect.” If teachers themselves submitted 
without complaint, their friends were not always so passive. One 
young woman came in behalf of her sister, and closed her unsuccess- 
ful mission with the serious threat, “It will be a long time before 
she’li be examined by you again!” [ did not anticipate any serious loss 
to the schools should she never appear, but in six months she was 
again among the applicants, and no more successful than before. 

One aggrieved parent attempted to prove my injustice and his 
daughter's ability to teach by writing that “she had passed examina- 
tion by as good or better scholars than this county would average, 
and he could prove that she was better qualified to teach than some 
others to whom I had given certificates, that she had a school engaged 
and they had not. He had always been a staunch Republican and had 
done a good deal of talking to get me elected but he would never vote 
for a woman again, if he lived to be a hundred years old.” He was no 
doubt a man of unbounded influence, as he impressed his greatness 
upon me by subscribing himself “Preacher and Chairman of Town 
Board.” 1 was sorry to endanger the success of the women of the fu- 
ture, but as I was uneonvinced by his logic, and unawed by his high 
social and official position I did not reverse my decision. 

Some asserted that I-was reducing the supply of teachers that I 
might insure high wages to my successful friends: some that I was 
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more lenient to non-residents than to those whose homes were in the 
county; others said “No one not belonging in the county need hope 
for a certificate;” while others still accounted for the failure of their 
friends by accusing me of denominational favor or prejudice. It was 
not pleasant to have such motives ascribed to me, but I did not ex- 
pect to refuse certificates to more than one-third the candidates with- 
‘out opposition and misrepresentation. This was much easier to meet 
than appeals to my sympathy. There were some who seemed to 
think their poverty and inability to do anything else were sufficient 
reasons why they should teach. Sometimes their circumstances were 
such as to demand my sympathy, and if it had been a personal matter 
I should have yielded. This, however, was a matter for judgment and 
not for feeling. I could not yield without giving up all that I desired 
to accomplish. I believed there could be no greater wrong inflicted 
on our schools than to license these young, inexperienced, incompe- 
tent teachers. [f allowed to enter on the work of teaching, their er- 
rors, vague conceptions and imperfect knowledge would be repeated 
and perpetuated in every school which came under their care. I had 
no choice but to consider the good of the many rather than the 
wishes of the few. 

I do not know that 1 had any trials greater than or different from 
others in the same position. It is nossible I was obliged to listen to 
more appeals from those who attempted to gain through sympathy 
what they could not claim through merit. Be that as it may the few 
weeks subsequent to the first examination were the hardest part of 
my experience. I knew there was dissatisfaction but I did not know 
to what extent. I believed that if it were general my efforts to im- 
prove the schools, by giving to them a better class of teachers, might 
be made futile by opposition. I did not expect such an immediate 
improvement in the schools as would justify my course in the eyes of 
the people. To cut off the poorest teachers is not a guaranty that the 
remaining ones are good. Many of them were not. Not one engag- 
ed in the schools outside of the city had received any especial train- 
ing for teaching, and few are born with a genius for it. Teachers 
were satisfied with their work, and parents were satisfied with the 
teachers. Neither was to blame for not desiring a higher good of 
which they did not know. I had been disheartened by the revela- 
tions of my visits. I was much more so by the examination. My 
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faith in our boasted school system was wavering. I wondered if Eau 
Claire county was exceptional in the character of its teachers. I ex- 
amined the annual reports of our state, and found the almost univer- 
gal statement of county superintendents was, “The great need of our 
schools is competent teachers.” I examined the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education, and it seemed to be the ery of every state, 
“The great need of our schools is competent teachers.” How is this 
need to be met? Have our statesmen no time to consider it or is it 
not worthy their thought? 

My search through the various reports showed that all the defects 
of the schools of the new northwest were common to the old and 
populous east. Is there no wisdom to make our school system more 
effective? Are the early years of child life of so little value that ten 
years may be spent in acquiring what might be learned in five? Is it 
of no interest to a nation that her citizens receive that training which 
will make them most useful and most noble? Is the development of 
highest manhood and noblest womanhood of less importance than 
material wealth ? 

That the questions which troubled me were of broader interest and 
deeper significance than I at first imagined made me less hopeful of 
seeing results. They were questions which had troubled many wiser 
people, who had not seen them answered. I determined to work as 
patiently and plan as carefully as if the work were all mine, to have 
faith in my teachers and hoped that they and the people would have 
faith in me. It 1 sowed that others might reap, I should try to sow 
good seed. If I laid foundations whereon others might build, I should 
try to lay those foundations well. 

I have given this detailed account of my first experience, because 
all subsequent work was dependent on it. My first series of visits, 
first institute, and first examination, showed me the condition and 
needs of schools and teachers, and determined what my work must be. 

That I might keep acquainted with the condition of the schools, I 
required from teachers monthly reports of tardiness, absence, enroll- 
ment, number of visitors, number of classes, and other items. Teach- 
ers do not like to report tardiness and absence, and when such reports 
are required, are more earnest in endeavors to suppress those evils. 
That teachers might be induced to study J made it seem an obligation 
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by asking them to report time spent in this way. I had found that some 
would have retained habits of study, but public opinion was against 
teachers who studied. They are supposed to have reached the height of 
human attainments when they begin to teach. To study is to admit 
that such is not the case, and to lose the confidence of pupils and par- 
ents. If these could say “The superintendent requires us to study,” 
the stigma was removed. I rarely met a teacher without asking 
* What educational paper do you subscribe for?” or “ What work on 
education are you reading now?” They were also constantly remind- 
ed that it was desirable to have and read such by being required to 
answer the same questions each month. 

The first year these reports were printed on postal ecards and few 
items required. I wanted to insure their return by making the ex- 
pense and trouble as little as possible. The next year they were print- 
ed on cards requiring an envelope. I hoped as my acquaintance with 
teachers increased, that they might feel free to communicate other 
items than those required. This proved to be the case, and now with 
the card frequently comes a little note, asking advice, telling of special 
troubles or special success. 

That school officers might more intelligently select teachers for 
the schools. [ issued, after the examination last fall, a ciren- 
lar with names of all licensed teachers, date of issue and expiration 
of certificate, number of terms taught and post-office address. An- 
other circular was sent at the same time containing advice in regard 
to school-houses, apparatus, text-books and other matters. This spring 
[ sent to teachers names and address of school clerks, with number of 
months school in each district during the year, number of pupils en- 
rolled, and wages paid to teachers. 

This summer, feeling the need of a means of frequent commu 
nication with school officers, teachers, parents and pupils, I asked 
for and obtained space in the Kau Claire Free Press for this purpose. 
I have been trying for a few weeks past to say through the paper 
some things which I hoped might interest parents and_ help 
teachers. 

I have aimed to visit each school once each term and have succeeded 
in doing so with very few exceptions. The difficulties supposed to be 
incident to this part of the work have been the cause of much oppo- 
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sition to women’s holding this office. There probably are counties 
where it might not be pleasant or safe for a woman to undertake it, 
but [ have found no trouble whatever. [ have been to every school 
district in the county, and to nearly every one alone. I have every 
where found the people hospitable, courteous and helpful. I have 
never started out during a storm, nor when there were indications of 
one near, but I have had some long rides in the coldest days in winter 
and in the hottest days of summer, and have not been hurt by either. 
I believe there are no dangers, hardships or fatigue connected with the 
work that any woman in ordinary health might not meet, and there 
are many who might profitably exchange the work of the school room 
for this outside work. 

I have found the work connected with the superintendency 
in the main pleasant. Like all other employments it has its 
own peculiar trials, but it has also its peenliar pleasures. T have en- 
joyed the enlarged exverience, the extended acquaintance with peo- 
ple, teachers, and pupils which it has given me. The work has not 
been of a kind to bear immediate fruit. yet I hope a little good has 
been accomplished. I have been better satisfied with the teaching which 
[have seen this summer, than at any previous time. The last ex- 
amination indicated that some progress in accuracy had been made. 
Ido not know how much of this to attribute to real advancement, 
and how much to lessened expectation on my part. I believe that 
there is an increased earnestness on the part of teachers. If that is 
the case it must lead them to better aims, better methods, and better 
resuits. 

[ shall leave the work with many pleasant memories, and among 
them will be the assurance which [ have had of the support and desire 
for my success of many friends. To our honored State Superintendent 
Lam especially grateful for the interest manifested in my work, friendly 
suggestions, helpful advice, and unvarying kindness. [ shall return to 
teaching with increased interest in it. with deepened convictions of 
the necessity of thorough, accurate instruction, and with greater de- 
votion to the work than ever before. 

Kau Claire, July 16, 1877 A@nrES Hosrorp. 


——— + - ¢--e —- 
We get the control over pupils by teaching them, by precept, but es- 
pecially by example, to control themselves. 
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MUSCULAR HABIT IN EDUCATION.—II. 


The two branches of elementary education, proficiency in which 
depends almost entirely on muscular habit, are penmanship and spell- 
ing. Drawing, which is so often classed with penmanship, has in fact 
but few points in common with it. Skill in drawing does not depend 
to any considerable degree on muscular habit, but on a certain control 
the brain has over the muscles by which they readily work out its 
conceptions. While muscular habit occasions the movements to be 
always in the same directions, general muscular culture enables tie 
hand to move in any particular direction required. The more any 
movement becomes one ot habit the less it is one of thought and the less 
ean it tend to intellectual growth. No one has failed to notice that the 
majority of men who are * beautiful penmen,” who devote their lives 
to the subject of penmanship, are deficientin general culture, are men 
of few ideas. This is not said in disparagement of the ambition to 
become a good writer, to acquire a hand that can be easily read, but is 
given as a proof thal writing is a matter of muscular habit and re- 
quires no thought. Drawing, on the contrary, not being a result of 
acquired habit, but requiring movements ever varied according to a 
controling mind is a result of mental rather than physical culture. 
It can be made the means of intellectual growth in many directions. 
No drawing is worth the name that does not require varied mental 
efforts, whether it be in imitation of objects, or shadows forth some 
original conception. Penmanship expresses no thought in itself. It 
simply produces the symbols of thought. Shallow sentiment may be 
blazoned in beautiful curves, and the burning thoughts of a Greeley 
branded in a scrawl. 

When the child begins to write, he bends all his mind to the work. 
Not only does his hand go but his tongue also. Every movement is 
by direct action of the brain. He gets a partial conception of the 
form he wishes to produce and then goes to work to embody it in the 
letter. The work continues and the form improves as his conception 
becomes more perfect, whether he may derive his conception from 
methods of analysis and synthesis, or by imitation of a copy. At last, 
by constant repetition, the movement becomes less and less one of 
direct action until it is performed mechanically—that is by muscular 
habit. The particular form he gives to each letter becomes set— 
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each renewal of the movements producing forms almost identical with 
their predecessors. The letters can be written while the mind is oc- 
cupied with other thoughts. The beauty of the writing will depend 
on the correctness of the conception and the persistence in attempting 
to embody that conception in the letters. 

[t is evident from the foregoing that there are two things essential 
to the acquiring of a good hand writing—correct conception of forms 
and sufficient practice to make the production of the proper forms a 
matter of muscular habit requiring no thought. Undoubtedly it is 
the hardest part for most pupils to get correct conceptions. Various 
aids to this end are in vogue, among which may be mentioned analy- 
sis by principles. The systems of analysis in use do not differ very 
materially from each other. ‘The aim of each new author seems to be 
to slice the letters in such a way as not to infringe on some other 
copy-right. 

To what extent analysis of letters is beneficial there may be differ- 
ences of opinion. That it is of much less importance than it is usually 
thought to be, [ am convinced, not only from the philosophy of meth- 
ods of teaching, but from actual experience in its use in the school- 
room. The sooner teachers cease to make a hobby of analysis of let- 
ters the sooner we shall save time in making good penmen. It must 
be evident that comparison and criticism are much more important in 
giving correct conceptions of form. 

But correct conceptions will never alone do the work. It takes in- 
cessant practice to make a penman. At first the letters are drawn 
and not written, and until one can write rapidly and well the work is 
not complete. A good hand with a little care can be retained and be- 
come more and more habitual. 

Spelling properly defined is the power to arrauge the proper letters 
in their proper order to form words. Letters are characters and ap- 
peal to the eye. therefore spelling is done with the hand and not with 
the tongue. Naming the letters which form a word is no more spell- 


oe 


ing than saying * walls, roof, floors” makes a house. The only ob- 
ject of what is commonly called “oral spelling” is an exercise in or- 
thoepy—to produce correct syllabicatiun and distinct articulation. 
The looks of a word sometimes determine whether it is correctly 


spelled, but this is not spelling but criticism of spelling already done. 
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The next thing to prove is that spelling is a matter of muscular habit 
and not of thought. For an illustration let us take the simple word 
and. No person who has any practice at all in writing, is conscious 
of any mental effort when he writes this word. His mind is occupied 
with the subject of the writing, and not the word written, and the 
word is written mechanically, But this is too simple an instance. No 
one is a good speller, who cannot spell all words in ordinary composi- 
tion, without conscious, mental effort. All ready writers will bear me 
out in this assertion. The words must flow from the peu in a purely 
mechanical manner. 

Now, if good spelling is but muscular habit, it is plain that there 
is but one way to acquire it, and that is by practice of the hand. It 
is only by writing and re-writing a word that we really learn to spell 
it. If I know that the letters k-a-]-e-i-d-o-s-c-o-p-e occur in the word 
kaleidoscope, but am conscious that they do when it occurs in compo- 
sition, [ practically do not know how to spell it. 

As spelling 1s but a matter of habit of the fingers and not of the 
tonge, pupils should never be allowed to study the spelling lessons by 
repeating the letters of the words over and over again, but should be 
required to write them in like manner. A word misspelled at any 
time should be re-written many times in order to form the muscular 
habit in the right direction. 

It may be asked, of what use are rules in speiling? They are use- 
ful as classifications of words according to letters, and as part of a 
scientific knowledge of the words of our language. If one really 
spells well, he spells unconsciously and without reference to rules. 

I will close this subject, which deserves a more lengthy considera- 
tion by a more competent hand, by a general summary of the facts 
stated and points thought to have been made, as follows: 

There is a peculiar control which the brain gains over the muscles, 
produced by repeated movements. This control is so perfect that 
the thinking portion of the brain is not necessarily conscious of any 
muscular action. This control comes under what Dr. Carpenter calls 
“unconscious action of the brain,’ and the muscular action may be 
appropriately called muscular habit. 

Muscular habits may be acquired by any set of muscles, but consid- 
ering the subject in its relation to education, only habits of the vocal 
organs and of the hand are to be considered. 
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Muscular habits may be beneficial or harmful depending on how 
they are used. 

The tongue should be called upon to repeat by habit only such 
eonnecte.l or closely allied facts as are not severed in their use, or such 
short combinations as the principal parts of strong verbs, the com- 
mitting of which enables one to much more readily call them to mind. 
In either of the above classes the multiplication tables, and rhymes 
to aid memory, do not fail. 

Writing and spelling in their perfection are performed almost en- 
tirely by muscular habit, and this fact must be kept constantly in mind 
both by the teacher and the learner, if perfection would be reached. 
“Oral spelling ” does not aid a person to spell but to pronounce. 

Whitewater Normal School. W.S Jonnson. 


—_>oo 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS BE- 
FORE THE REVOLUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR J. D. BUTLER, LL. D. 


Tio make a complete list of the books published in any country is 
hard. If we attempt this task for a distant period and for regions so 
dissevered as the British American colonies before 1776, the task be- 
comes ten times harder. 

But it has been accomplished by the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester by dint of life-long labors. The catalogue thus drawn 
up fills three hundred and fifty-eight pages, and contains about eight 
thousand titles. Kew volumes are more suggestive. 

These book-annals enable us to take such a birds-eye view as was 
before impossible, of the entire intellectual field in colonial times. 
But now, thanks to the Antiquarian Society, we can easily pass in re- 
vi.w the most prominent classes of pre-revolutionary works. In the 
present paper I will confine myself to noticing educational publica- 
tions. 

The titles on Education are less numerous than one would expect 
considering the zeal of the early Puritan that learning should not be 
buried in the graves of his fathers. But in the outset school mannals 
were imported, and pre-revolutionary publishers had little skill in the 
modern black art of manipulating teachers and school committees, 
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not to say legislatures, so as tosecure annual changes and even reyo- 
lutions in text-books. No doubt American school books,—like 
other works,—were sometimes printed abroad. Cheever's “Lat. 
in Accidence” was written before 1650, but the earliest 
known edition of it in America is dated 1767. But this edition 
was the tenth, and sosome that preceded it were probably for- 
eign. The earliest American help for Latin students seems to have 
been Sententiae pueriles, Boston 1702. In the same town Bailey's 
“Latin Exercises” had reached their fifth edition in 1720. Of other 
Latin helps the principal in Boston were Read’s “Grammar,” 1736, 
Malcom’s, 1749; *“Nomenclatura brevis,” 1752; Otis’s Prosody,” 1760, 
“Introduction” 8th Ed. 1761, and Ross’s “Grammar,"1770. In Phila- 
delphia a “Latin Grammar,” by Wettenhull was reprinted in 1773, 
and one of Greek by the same author in the same year and place. 
This is the earliest indication of an American font of Greek type ex- 
cept the single word evo7zxa in a work by Cotton Mather, 1703, the 
title Bazrespov dcoayy in 1749, both in Boston, as well as an occasional 
Greek phrase in Edward’s Original Sin, 1758, with a few Greek verses 
to George III at Harvard in i761. 

The first Arithmetic was Hodder, Boston, 1719, with a portrait of 
the author. But this was the twenty-fifth edition ‘‘with above a 
thousand faults amended by aservant of the author.” Where and 
when the previous editions had been printed does not appear. Fileven 
years after came out in New York Venema’s Arithmetica, in Dutch. 
The Dutch work was of ten pages, the English of two hundred and 
sixteen. Among other mathematical text-books—which were very 
few—was a trigonometry at Philadelphia in 1761. Ten years after 
Hodder, Greenwood’s “* Vulgar and decimal Arithmetick” puzzled 
Boston. 

During the Rebellion one of our soldiers in Virginia found and pre- 
sented to General Grant a pre-revolutionary school-book of unrivalled 
interest. it was a small octavo of 472 pages. It was inscribed at 
the beginning with the name of George Washington and the year 
1732, in writing which showed that the boy of ten years old had al- 
ready mastered the elements of that chirography which was for three 
score years to continue of unrivalled plainness. The book was by W. 
Mather and printed in London. 
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Its title was in part * Young Man’s Companion, or Arithmetic and 
Surveying made eusy. Directions to attain to read and to write true 
Buglish.—A mip of Baglin l.— observations for g wdening,” ete., ete. 
One of the most ancient edueationsl heips was an “Evitome of Eng- 
lish Orthography,” Boston, 1697. But eleven catechisms had been 
previously published, and may have served as spelling bocks. In 
1750, Boston boys saw the ninth edition of Dixon’s “Art of spelling 
improved,” buat, as its preface is dated 1731, their fathers had also 
some of them conned it. In 1737, the New Eagland Primer hal 
been “enlarged for the more easy attaining the true readiug of En- 
glish.” Twenty years later the “Youth's Instructor” was compiled 
from many sources. The first edition mentioned of “Dilworth” was 
in 1767, thoagh according to the Historical Magazine one had ap- 
peared six years before, and 1769 saw the advent of the Universal 
Speller. “Uhe New England Primer” I fail to discover in the Anti- 
quarian dist before 1775, though the Historical Magazine (vol. I p. 
343) describes one in Boston in 1761. 

It educational manuals were few in New England, they were.al- 
most unknown beyond its limits. Yet, in 1740, Philadelphia put 
forth a new and complete guide to the English tongue, “by an ingen- 
ious hand,” and in 1756. Peter Pepin issued “proposals for a direct 
guide to French.” This work, if printed, was the only provincial 
work to aid lewaers of French. exzept Blair's “Short and easy rules 
teaching the true pronunciation,” Boston, 1720. It is to be feared 
that the accent taught, or at least that learned, savored of parishion- 
ers more than of Parisians. 

In the matter of German, the grammar of Bachmeyer was reprinted 
at Philadelphia in 1765, and 1772. A better collection of American 
school-books than could now be gathered, had been made by Dr. 
Drake more than thirty years ago. It was appreciated no where but 
in the British Museum, where it now is. For turthering culture ont 
of school, small works were furnished, as by New Jersey in 1762, 
the Sixth edition of “Ancourt on Politeness,” by Boston in 1772, 
“The School of Manners,” by New York, in 1775, “Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters,” by Philadelphia, in 1765, *Roussean’s Emilius and Sophia.” 





In Germany it is required that the light be admitted on one side 


only of the school-house, as better for the eyes. 
2—Vol. VII No. 9. 
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THE NAUGHTY GREEK GIRL. 


BY PROF. J. B. L. SOULE. 


Miss Alpha, though she led her class, 

Was yet a most unlovely lass; 

She had a little sister () 

And she would often bang and 9 

And push and pinch and pound and pelt her, 
And many a heavy blow she 9; 

So that the kitten, e’en, would ¢,, 

When #/’s sufferings she y, 


This Alpha was so bad to #, 

That every time she chanced to meet her, 
She looked as though she longed to 7; 

And oft against the wall she jammed her 
And oft she took a stick and 7; 

And for the pain and tears she brought her 
She pitied her not one ;; 

But with a sly and wicked eye 

Would only say, ‘‘ Oh fiddle ¢.”’ 


Then f cried with a noisy clamor. 
And ran and told her grief to re 
And rs with a pitying ru 

Would give the little girl some z 
And say, ‘‘ Now darling mustn’t i 


Two Irish lads, of ruddy cheek, 
Were living just across the creek— 
Their names, g and wy, 

The one was small, the other bigger; 


For Alpha, so demure and striting, 

w took an ardent liking; 

And Mike, when first he chanced to meet her, 
Fell deep in love with little ); 

And oft at eve the boys would go 

And on the pleasant water p- 


So when the little, hapless 4 
y Alpha was about to B 
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She down upon the bank would f 
And cry aloud, and shout like fun— 
“Run, Mike! run Mikey! 9! 


MORAL. 
Have you a sister? Do not treat her 
As Alpha did her sister (. 
Carlinsville, ill. 


+ ee — 


A TALE OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


The academy at Copper Furnace had long been closed. It was an 
old two-story brick structure standing back from the street far enough 
to give the boys a good play-ground in front, and bore the marks of 
many arude assault as though somewhat of a fortress. Learning in 
past days has been considered to be a good only attainable by long 
and severe labor; it was the product of toil and not of pleasure. The 
boys of the town seemed to tuke delight in dashing out the panes of 
glass in the two windows that faced the street, and in other ways ren- 
dering the academy unpresentable and uninhabitable. But the news 
flew round, one day, that a school was to be opened, after all. The 
new clergyman had procured a young man, a graduate of Williams 
College, to take charge of it, and the first of September was fixed 
upon for the opening day. 

A fine physicial form was possessed by Philip Young. He was no 
ordinary man, that was easily to be seen. He possessed that individual- 
ized character that assured you that purposes were formed entire in 
his mind, and sprung out full fledged. He was a severe student, and 
soon had his pupils hard at work. Latin grammars were drawn from 
their recesses and Virgils purchased; the algebras and geometries 
were reopened. 

Copper furnace had a new excitement. The chief man of the town, 
the owner, in fact, of the furnace, and President of the Board of 
Trustees of the academy, was the father of a rude and demoralized son 
of the age of sixteen. Peter Nickerson had refused to stay after 
school and get his neglected lesson! He had crawled, instead, out of 
the window and skulked off home. Here had told his mother that 
the master intended to keep him in until nine o’clock at night as he 
did Samuel Parish last weck, and he could not stand it, he did not 
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feel well at all; and then having devoured a large piece of pie he 
went out to play ball until supper time. The news traveled quick 
around the town, that the master had been seen to go to “Nickerson’s 
store,” which served both as office and store, that he had a long in- 
terview with the proprietor, that he had come out of the store with 
a resolute yet pleased expression of countenance. 

Pete, you'll get a licking to-morrow,” said the shrewd schoolmate, 
who had been drawing conclusions from the premises presented, 
“Your dad's told him to woilop you like thunder.” 

“How do you know,” said Pete, whose face exhibited signs of fear 
that the news was true. 

*’ Cause the teacher came smiling as a basket of chips out of your 
father’s store, and that means he told him te lay it on to you and 
make you learn your lessons.” 

“Like to see him do it.” 

“No you wouldn't, you'd ery like a baby.” 

Pete had no comfort in listening to the various suggestions and 
opinions offered by the knot of schoolmates on the village green, so 
he betook himself homeward, to rehearse the matter to his mother. 
At the supper table the elder Nickerson had only eaten one mouth- 
ful of hut biscuit when the mother began: 

“Father, Peter says Mr. Young is going to whip him for leaving 
school to-night. He wasn’t well and the lessons are too hard.” 

“Stuff and nonsense. He is lazy and wants toshirk. I’ve told Mr. 
Young to make him toe the mark, and I guess he will too. If he 
don’t he shan’t teach in that school another day.” 

From this decision there was 10 appeal. and so with a heavy heart 
Peter ascended the steps of the old academy the next morning. 

The teacher had his anxieties and perplexities also. If he should 
do the wrong thing it would certainly injure his influence, and just 
what was the wise course he did not know. The oldfashioned idea 
of asserting authority, said, “After prayers call up that boy and flog 
him soundly, and end off by a sound lecture to the rest.” The advice 
of instinctive tact, said, “Wait awhile, take him by surprise, keep 
yourself hidden from him in a mystery; do not let him feel you have 
any doubt of yourself or of his yielding; you may not need to punish 
with the rod at all; you can command him without it.” The idea of 
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corporal punishment was distasteful enough te one who was so high- 
ly civilized as this young collegian. He delighted in science and 
knowledge, and the supremacy they give. He determined not to 
strike a blow if possible. bad as the elements were with which he 
had to deal. 

The day passed off without any incident. There was a constant 
expectancy, but all saw that the teacher was not troubled, and there- 
fore came to the conclusion that he knew his way and was in no per- 
plexity about the first case of disobedience of orders. When the time 
came for dismissal at night, the culprit began to feel uneasy. The 
names were read of those who were to stay for “aid in their lessons,” 


. 


for “coming late.” for “imperfect lessons,” and finally “those who 
did not stay to pick up lessons yesterday.” Then, Mr. Young called 
the pupils of the first class to stand, by ringing the bell, and then 
dismissed them. This plan he had drilled them up on during the fore- 
noon, so that if was understood and well carried out; the classes 
passed in front of his desk in review. Next he called up the second 
eiuss. Now in this elass Peter Nickerson was enrolled, and, as ex- 
pected, he rose with the rest hoping to escape observation. The teacher 
said nothing until the class in motion had brought Peter in front of 
his desk. He then called out “ Halt.” Then the line stopped. 

“There is something wrong about this class; 1 cannot dismiss it 
until it is made right; face about; march to your seats. 

The class having regained their seats, Mr. Young said: “I will try 
the elass once more; if the error is not corrected I shall return the 
class to their seats, and dismiss the other classes.” 

The bell struck again, again the class arose, moved forward, and 
again with a displeased and stern voice were remanded to their seats. 
By this time the whole class knew that they were detained because 
Peter Nickerson was trying to repeat his yesterday's trick, and they 
scowled at him for bringing delay upon them. After a moment's 
pause the other classes were dismissed, and then the teacher said: “J 
will try this class again in a few minutes.” Peter was not so dull but 
but he perceived he was rendering himself extremely disagreeable to 
his companions (whose good will at this juncture he coveted) by at- 
tempting to evade the command of the teacher. So, as the bell 
rung for their rising the third time he remained on his seat determined 
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to meet his tate like a man. A glance told this fact to the teacher; 
he said, “you are right now,” and dismissed them from the room, 
After the silence of a few moments the teacher said, “those who have 
lessons to prepare may begin at once, so as to make their stay short.” 

Peter Nickerson recited his lesson with considerable readiness, and 
then the teacher in the presence of two or three of his best pupils 
kindly admonished him; told him he could do well; had talents; that 
he had not only lost time and opportunities by leaving as he had 
done the previous night, but that he lost the good opinion of his 
school-mates (this the teacher had found was a tender point), and, 
finally, that he would soon get the reputation of being a bad boy, 
which he knew at heart he did not intend to be. 

This judicious treatment. had a powerful affect upon Peter. He left 
the school-room respecting himself and his teacher. 

Mr. Young then asked the pupils present to exert their personal 
influence upon the lad to interest him in the school. In the course 
of a few weeks he became an earnest and faithful scholar, and rose in 
life to a station of usefulness and honor.—John R. Dennis, in N.Y. 
School Journal. 


— > oe > 


EDUCATIONAL LESSONS FROM THE CENTENNIAL. 


| We take the following from the report of S. H. White to the II- 
linois State Teachers’ Association, printed in the recently issued Bien- 
nial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of that State. 
Prof. White had charge of the [linois Educational Exhibit at Phila- 
delphia, and is a man whose opinions are valuable.—Ebs. | 

What are the lessons we may gain from the oceasion ? 

1. There is need of greater permanancy in the plan and means by 
which our work is carried on. The policy which leads to suecess in 
any commercial enterprise will apply just as forcibly in educational 
work. Careful management under competent and permanent direc- 
tion has built up the great business establishments of the country. 
If our educational progress shall keep pace with the growth of our 
industrial interests, or with the intellectual advancement of other 
nations, it must be managed as well. When the ezar of Russia, in 
his plans for developing the wealth and power of his country and 
educating his people, finds a man fitted for a certain work, he puts 
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hin at it, and keeps him there. As a result there was in the Russian 
department of the exhibition an array of material for illustration im 
tea:hing almost every branch of knowledge which prophesies a future 
progress for that nation such as we can hardly conceive. 

The instruction in some of the higher institutions is even now ecual 
to that of the best schools of their kind in this or any other country. 
Alrealy the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has introduced her 
methods in some of its departments, and other schools are contem- 
plating similar action; and all this is mainly the result of one man’s 
labor in giving shape to her educational work. So with other Evro- 
pean countries. Their system is permanent and progressive, their ad- 
ministration is fixed and their teachers are teachers for life. 

In visiting the edueational exhibit of Ontario—a display wl ick 
found, from its peculiar character, but little competition from 
our own states—one met men who have been connected for years with 
the control of her system of schouls, men who were at the outset se- 
lected because they were fit for their positions, men who make their 
plans for work and then work to carry them out. They are never de- 
tained froma course which they are certain would be for the advar ee- 
ment of education for fear that it would excite the prejudice of enough 
voters to control the next nominating caucus or political election, 
and that then the people would retire them from office and so their 
plans be overturned and work destroyed. 

On my return from Philadelphia, I had the pleasure to meet, in 
Toronto, the teachers of the province, in their annual meeting, and 
an opportunity to learn something of the workings of their system. 
They informed me that some of its most valuable features, when in- 
troduced a few years since, encountered the prejudice of large nual ers 
of the people, and even the teachers themselves. This feeling has 
gradually died away, and now all acknowledge the wisdom of the 
regulations. 

I do not wish to be understood as commending all the features of 
their system. But this one of greater permanance of administration, 
and itg independence of the party feeling that prevails at popilar 
elections, might, it seems to me, be profitably adopted by us. 

But we need not go outside our own country to learn the same les- 
son. There was not a single State exhibit which was more extensively 
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visited, more widely commended, and which brought more credit to 
the American idea of education than that of Pennsylvania. As an 
expose of the workings of all the educational agencies of a State 
both public and private, advanced and elementary, reformatory and 
charitable, and of the aids used in producing educational results, it 
went far to show how grand the educational feature of the exposition 
would have been, had it received its proper deserts at the outset, and 
been carried out according to a well digested plan. 

The favorable circumstances under which this exhibié was prep tred 
mae all this possible, but it could not have been done even then, had 
the State of Pennsylvania been in the habit of changing her State 
Suprintendent every two or even every four : ears. The enlistment 
of all the forces which w re tributary to that exhibit could be done 
only by a man familiar with his resources, and who knew how to eall 
them into action. 

Such a knowledge comes only by long acquaintance with the whole 
situation. 

And he would not have been able to present those splendid results 
had the fitness of his host of subordinate officers for their positions 
been determined by the deliberations of a political caucus. 

Let us ask that our educational work be lifted above such associa- 
tions, and that it be treated with that consideration which its impor- 
tance demands. Education knows no party, and violence is done it 
when it is dragged into the arena of political strife. Upon it de- 
pends the progress and the very life of the State, and it is entitled to 
better treatment from her than to be made the football of party strife 
at the polls. 


—< 


A teacher who furnishes that regular and constant occupation which 
commands the attention of all the pupils during the several exercises 
of the day, thereby gives the best assurance of ability to manage a 
school successfully. Indeed, the secret of maintaining good discipline 
chiefly lies in this. Hence the manner of teaching becomes an impor- 
tant element of good management as well as good instruction, for it 
is this which chiefly determines the order of the class. Furthermore, 
habits of learning are acquired from the prevailing methods of teach- 


ing. 
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To learn how to manage a class or school, so that all the pupils may 
have coustant occupation, and may give an interested attention to all] 
the exercises, should be the aim of every teacher. Proper changes in 
the manner of presening the different lessons upon the same subject, 
and even changes in the manner of conducting the exercise of a sin- 
gle lesson will be useful to the teacher toward the attainment of this 
aim. 

In a class composed of young children, frequent alternations from 
answers by individual pupils to responses by the entire class will aid 
in muntaining the attention of the pupils. Great care, however, will 
be necessary, on the part of the teacher, to prevent the pupils, while 
speaking in concert, from using sing-song tones. This may be pre- 
vented by requiring them always to use the falling inflection in an- 
swers by the entire class, and by never allowing them to repeat the 
answer, or statement, without a request from the teacher, made after 
each response by the elass. 


. 
~~ e 


A COMPARISON WITH A MORAL. 
| The following is from the last annual report of the State Super- 
intendent. We wish some one would answer the queries in the pen- 
ultimate paragraph.—Ebs. | 
The last annual report of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation gives twenty-six states as having an income from a state schocl 


tax. Among these are the following: 


California, WIth iE INCOME OF ome si5 id irccciecie b sieida ic ealeulewiedws ein aialnns $1,031,531 
WANECUCfae ccc, KOO es wcdcnosctiesdaciaeanauseane eeadecua ass, fgeees 202,119 
NOM cas eouo oc OUrecenene. ve duane dovaanne ecee oe abewaes ... 1,000,000 
Indiana,........ a ON Sasha casideeweseeres OTC Te rueraudawe aes 1,577 ,533 
Kansas...... es NseMocraneous verany PT ET METER CUT etree ncrt 121 ,£06 
Kentucky,......... DOs a's tavotvaveetemers oes eeeee aes Bee enc et cr $70,150 
PIMC es oncin caine c Osea ce. v9 iseuweoa vin cusladcuneaaesnwers iiarh ey! Sear 274 70 
Michigan,..... BT CER TE ee PCT EE Ee ere ire 508 ,183 
A RUNM llr cru ieto' rere a OMewawis/s' ec csiere ecblwacceamaedwwensls SA ates Cement 164,389 
New Jersey,.......d0....... eal tnie aah Bla as: sereaaaceaaes Sevawueaberaee 1 ,298, 579 

New York,........ Dsrclacisle wis. cistasigies rope ence Rie ioadaa Nance k aeees "711,935 
OID oss: sicieia.n a 60sec Ue Vi aeRaeeneUee LEC saneute vende aocsisiaieierets 1560 396 
Oregon...... MAP Moa Cogde gic FON men aaa ee ET Ee orc 30 ,273 
P ennaylvania, annual hea 98 a Oy ROCCE CCR .-. 1,000,000 
Khode Island, ..... AUN crac Mare tree sien naw sae wroeem ses wisauaaes 90.000 


Besides her state tax, New Jersey makes an annual appropriation 
of $100,000 for the same purpose. 
The following table has a significant bearing on the question. It 
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shows that the schools of our state cost much less than those of some 
others. If they are equaily as good, Wisconsin ought to be the edu- 
cational Mecca for the entire country. If they are not as good, some 
increased cost to make them so ought to find few opponents. 




















Yearly expendi- Yearly expendi- 
STATES ture per capita Searee. ture per capita 
of school popu- of pupils enroll- 
lation. ed in schools, 
Massachusetts ...... ae $22 00 Massachusetts ...... ar $20 00 
Connecticut....... a sceace 11 80 Rhode Island. ........ 12 96 
Rhode Island.......... 9 37 Connecticut .......... 12 92 
IO ics neces Sake oasis 7 76 Michigan ...... area“ 11 97 
Tiinois.... ...-. err ee 794 SE RPNOIS 2. 6% sieae oe sie 10 77 
Vermont. ....0000 eee 7 04 OWN ceed. carseaeews 10 57 
TWA c oscreise oes saratatrate 6 75 POWA noes eeaniasmess 9 38 
Michigan..... sis sieeve oinie 6 67 NETIHEBOIR: 5 66;50:0-<i0-0:5:0-0 9 29 
Minnesota ...... ..0.- 5 74 - || Vermont........ eee 8 89 
WISCONSIN. 65.:6:0:65000 6% | 3 64 | Wisconsin ........6. ~ 605 
| 





With the exception of Kansas, which pays 12 cents less for each 
pupil enrolled, W. sconsin ranks next to the Southern States in the 
comparative cost of her school system. Has she alone found out 
the cheap and excellent way? is this greatly to her credit, or 
greatly to her discredit? Oris the report of the Commissioner of 
Education unreliable? If our schools are as good as those of Michi- 
gan, at about one- half the cost, Michigan ought to know it. If they 
are only half as good, Wisconsin ought to know it. 

To the inadequacy of the school fund as a substantial basis for our 
state educational system; to the fact that this fund has practically 
reached its maximum amount, and that the per capita sum distrib- 
uted must hereafter grow less as our population increases; and to the 
wisdom of supplementing the scanty income of this fund by a gene- 
ral state tax of at least one mill per dollar, whose proceeds shall be 
distributed on some basis of results, in attendanee, ete., I therefore 
again invite general and earnest attention. 

~<+ o> 

There was before the legislature of Michigan a bill to provile 
for a [state] uniformity of text-bovks in primary and graded schools. 
That proposition, if it had carried, would have reduced the sales of 
Don Quixote.—Nat. Teachers’ Monthly. 
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GOOD THOUGHTS. 

[Selected by the N E. Jour. FE lucation. | 
The best teacher at the highe:t price is infinitely more valuable 
than the poor teacher at any price. If the public school ever becomes 
a burden too heavy to be borne, it will not be on account of high sal- 
aries, because public opinion and competition will keep them within 
bounds; but they may become a burden by mismanagement in organ- 
ization and the administration of the system. One of the remedies 
for the reduction of expenses lies in effective, thorough, and vigilant 

supervision.—/obt. W. Stevenson, Columbus, Ohio. 


The teacher that governs a school best is one that talks in subdued 
tones, and makes but little fuss about it. The teacher's voice should 
be just loud enough to be easily heard when everything is quict and in 
order, and no louder. Pupils should be required to recite in a tone of 
voice sufficiently loud to be distinctly heard by the teacher and class, 
but no louder. It is too often the case that loudness is mistaken for 
clearness of enunciation and distinctness of pronunciation. Children 
should be required to speak distinctly. and to make all hear who are 
expected to listen: but they should not be allowed to bawl.—Califor- 


nia Teacher. 


The first reform which the friends of education ought to desire to see 
realized in the United States, is the abandonment of a system which 
places the appointment of a teacher in the hands of men whose offi- 
cal career lasts only three years, and who are influenced, in spite of 
themselves, by the very circumstances to which they owe their elect- 
ion. The teacher should be chosen for his merit, proved by diplomas 
and serious examinations; he should feel sure of preserving his posi- 
tion as long as he remains worthy thereof; his salary should secure 
him a modest comfort, with the knowledge that after twenty-five 
years of loyal service, he can count upon an old ag not exposed to 
misery. As long as the United States do not assure to teachers im- 
partiality of nomination and promotion, permanence of functions, and 
security for the future, they will, too often, have only inferior or me- 
diocre teachers; and, in spite of the most flattering programmes, 
popular instruction will remain, in many districts, quite insuffi- 
cient.—Dr. Saffray (french writer). 
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We are glad to know that the public sentiment to-day is demand- 
manding of teachers an examp*‘e in favor of temperance, and the day 
is not far distant when total abstinence from strong drink and tobae- 
eo will form an essential qualification for teachers in our public schools 
ard colleges. Supposing, then, the teacher to be favorable to our 
cause, how can we promote it in his school? We answer that in the 
first place he must supply the absence of instruction in our text- 
books, by explaining to his pupils the nature and effects of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Let him use every opportunity, and they will be many 
and frequent, of impressing on the minds of the children the shame 
and sin of drunkenness. By verbal description and earnest exhorta- 
tion, by appeals to God’s Word and actual facts about them, lead them 
to see that it is not the ight matter the world would lave them be- 
heve, and only one to be langhed af; but that it is a sin against one’s 
self, against all about us.—Teimperance Union. 


Thsre is no occupation in life that should and does require greater 
study and eare, than that of teaching. There is no ealling that has in 
it more drudgery and hard work than that of teaching,and we know of 
no one who should be more encouraged than the censcientious teacher, 
It is not alone the mere work and dradgery of the oceupation that 
should be considered, but the effeet the teacher will have upon the 
scholar. The children who attend our schools are phastic, impressible, 
and form habits and opinions which they will carry during their lives 
Let a teacher be careless and negligent, ullowing the scholars to get 
along in a way that will eause the least trouble, and the scholars will 
naturally acquire habits of carelessness and negligence; while a teach- 
er who is the opposite in these respects will inculeate habits of ecare- 
fullness, thoroughness and perseverance that are priceless. Good 
teachers become such by hurd work. They spend years in fitting 
themselves for their occupation, and when they have finished their 
course of preparation, they demand, and should receive a reasonable 
recompense for their services.— The Record and Union. 

~~ 

School discipline is a complex idea. It may be defined to be that 
power of control which produces and sustains order. If this defini- 
tion is comprehensive, we shall find within it all the parts we seek.— 
N. Y. School Journal. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CPINIONS. 
NEW DISTRICT—ALTERATIONS—NUMBERING. 

Q. Is a new district, which has not yet had a school, to report? 

A. It is proper to report such facts as there are to report. 

Q. Can the legislature take away territory from a school-distriet 
which isin debt fora loan, and thus cripple its power to pay it? 
Must we pay it alone? 

A. The legislature has an inherent power to form and alter dis- 
triets. It is not restrained from altering a district because it is in debt, 
and if it makes no provision that the district waich receives the ter- 
ritory shall pay a portion of the debt, it must all be pacd by the 
other district. 

Q. [f an alteration of a district which took out the director is set 
aside, on appeal, is the director re-instated ? 

A. Yes, all things are restored as they wore. 

Q. By reason of various changes made, we have two joint districts 
numbered 7. How can the numbering be altered ? 

A. Let the town boards by resolution, declare that a certain one of 
the districts (designating it) heretofore known as No. 7, shall hereaf- 
ter be known as No. , and let the town clerks record the resolu- 
tion and alter the maps accordingly. 





ELIGIBILITY TO OFFICE. 


Q. Can a man hold office in one district his family residing in an- 
other? 

A. If his family live “at home,” he can hold office only in that dis- 
trict. His temporary sojourn in another district gives him no resi- 
dence there or right to hold office. 

Q. Can aman be elected county superintendent who has moved 
into the state but has not resided therein one year? 

A. He is not an elector, and under the decision of the Supreme 
Court (19 Wis., 497), he cannot be elected to office. 

Q. Can a woman who has resided in this state but one month be 
elected county superintendent ? 
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A. The law declares a woman to be eligible, if 21 years of age, and 
simply “residing in the district within which the duties of the office 
are to be performed.” (Chap. 120, 1875--Code of 1877, p. 41.) 


THE BOARD AND ITS MEMBERS. 


(). Is the board absolutely bound by the vote of the district as to 
the sex of the teacher? 

A. Yes, the board is bound. If the board deems it unwise, or can- 
not find a suitable teacher of the sex voted, a special meeting may be 
called. 

Q. Can the board insure the school-house, paint it, and get out the 
stumps in the yard without a vote of the district? 

A. It is better that expenditures of this nature should first be au- 
thorized. The board is to see that the school-house is in proper re- 
pair and condition for the school. The law does not say more than 
this. 

Q). If a board buys some school-books and the district refuses to pay 
for them, is the board bound for payment? 

A. The district is not liable, if it had not authorized the board to 
buy them; probably the board will have to pay for them. 

(). Can the district alone make purchases and get work done with- 
out any meeting or action of the board ? 

A. He cannot, legally. 

(). Is any one member of the board its chief executive officer more 
than another; if so, which? 

A. The law does not provide for this; in a few things the director 
is to act, and in common estimation he is perhaps regarded as the 
foremost member. Otherwise, he has no precedence. 

(). By mistake, a clerk was elected when there was no vacancy, and 
the old clerk turned over the books, etc. Can the new incumbent 
hold the office? 

A. The election would be set aside as void; the new clerk is not en- 
titled to the office; but he has possession, under color of right, and if 
he won't give up, a quo warranto probably is necessary to dispossess 
him. 

(). How shall obstinate and careless clerks be made to attend to 
their duties? 

A. An appeal to their public spirit; compensation for their services; 
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intimations that continued neglect of duty will result in removal, are 
among the means to be used. 


FREE HIGH-SCHOOLS. 


(). In case the town treasurer becomes treasurer for the high school 
board under section 6, must there still be three members of the board 
elected, as provided in section 4? 

A. So the law seems to require, and the treasurer, in that case, is 
merely treasurer, not a member; as the state treasurer is treasurer for 
the normal board. 

Q. This district embraces an incorporated village and some territory 
beside; should the call to organize a free high-school be made by the 
district or village clerk ? 

A. It is better for the district to establish the school, and the dis- 
trict clerk will issue the call, in thet case. 

(). If money has already been raised sufficient to pay the teacher of 
the high-school, is it necessary to vote aguin on the subject, if the 
school is made a “free high-school ?” 

A. It is not; the money voted for high-school purposes may still 
be used for those purposes, under the new plan. 

Q. €an scholars who did not pass the requisite examination attend 
the free high-school ? 

A. Such scholars may, if necessary, sit in the room, and recite to the 
teacher; but they are not to be reported as high-school scholars, : nd 
the time devoted to them should be deducted in determininz the “cost 
of instruction” in the high-school proper. 

(). Can the principal of a free high-school be superintendent of the 
lower grades? 

A. There is no objection to this, but the time spent in this work 
must be deducted. (See previous question and answer.) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


(). If the clerk signs for the Journal, and the district refuses to al- 
low the account, what can be done. 

A. The district is liable for the subscription price in a suit. 

Q. Is it right for you to charge the district $1.50, if the subscrip- 
tion is not paid till the end of the year? 

A. All subscribers are treated alike. The clerk can advance the 
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money, and the reading of the JourNAt we think may he fairly con- 
sidered as an equivalent. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

(). We voted to have our annual meeting hereafter on the 1st Mon- 
day in August; will it be legal ? 

A. No legal annual meeting can be held, except as provided by law, 
viz.: on the last Monday in September. the last Monday in August 
(if it is so voted and the vote filed in the town clerk’s office), and for 
districts with graded schools, the second Wednesday in July. ’ 

(). We held our annual meeting July 9, adjourned to 23, and at 
that time elected a clerk; was the election legal ? 

A. It was not; the power to elect continues only for 10 days. 

(). I, as clerk. buy books out of my own funds, and through the 
teacher, sell them to the pupils at cost, transportation and postage 
added; am I violating the law? 

A. Technically you appear to be. Let the district at its annual 
meeting authorize the board to buy, then you will be all right. 

(j. Can a person who is quite deaf be employed as a teacher? 

A. The defect is not exactly a legal disqualification, but such a per- 
son should not be employed unless some extraordinary circumstances, 
or his extraordinary abilities otherwise, are such as to justify it. 

Q. Can the salary of the county superintendeut be paid out of the 
county school fund, there being no other provision made for it? 

A. This would not be legal. The county board must make provis- 
ion for the salary voted. . 

(). Do certificates given near the close of a superintendent’s term 
continue in force afterwards ? 

A. Certainly; change of incumbent makes no difference. A new 
superintendent may possibly require re-examinations, under section 
105, if he distrust the work of his predecessor, but we suppose this is 
seldom done. 

(. Shall a town clerk refuse to file a verified copy of the decision 
of an appeal because the name of the state superintendent is not cop- 
pied ? 

A. It would be reasonable to regard the omission as a mere clerical 
error. The copy should be filed, as directed, and notice given of the 
omission. 

Q. If a teacher attends an Institute with the consent of the board 
does he lose his time? 

A. Not if the attendance is in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 157, general laws 1869. (See School Code of °77, p. 69.) 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


. The f Nowing questicns have been sent to us. The subject is open to our critical 
readers: 

In 2 44 0f the principles of pronnaeittion in] Webster's Great Lictionary the rule 
is given that the letter “a7? constituting or terminnting an unrecented syllable should 


he sounded * a7. Inthe body of the dictionary “ta”? 


is marked correspondingly 
where it occurs at the end of words, but rarely or never in any unaccen‘ed syllable not 
atthe end; for instance in *tapoerypha, banana. cassava, farina, malaria, saliva,sarsa- 
parilla, vanilla; about, alike. lava, tufi. Does the book thereby leave it to the choice 
of the speaker, how to sound the letter when not marked?) It gives as exceptions (1) 
the cases whese “a”? immediately precedes another vowel. a8 in “ehaotie.? Are not 
similar exceptions admissible when “ a’? unaccented conies near the sound of “a? or 
62 7 asin “capable, salable, eapactous, explanation, separate??” (2) [t gives as ex- 
ceptions the terminations “aryyany. Do not also words ending in ‘able, acy, gumy, 
grapher, graphy, machy, mathy, parous, pathy,’ and the prefixes tana, eata, contra, 
dia, extra, meta, para, supra, ultra” form exceptions? Usage seems at least to favor 
the pronunciations, * tolere ble, democrZey, goozre phy ? of the words “tolerabie, 
democracy, geography,” and similarly itis with similar words. There will be cifliculty 
jneradicating the pronunciations “compar tive, superlS tive, indie T tive, nomany tive.”? 
What is the correct pronunciation of “argument, argumentation, and argumentative,’? 
which words are not marked alike in the academic and the unabridged editions of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary? “ Tonete, in the academic dictionary, is marked “in‘nate’? or 
“inmate? How is the former to be understood, as “in’nev? or as “in’nate!? How 
‘connate, (compare, in the academe dictionary, “ia’grate, in’mate.? Low is * ae- 
company ing”? to be accented? 

The same correspondent writes: On p. 282 of the Journax for June, we read that 
Mais will he near the earth in September. Will somebody be so kind as tu state how 
that planet may be recognized. 

[Mais may easily be distinguished at this time (Sept. 15) as a brilliant object, on the 
stern horizon soon aficr sunset, Venus being on the western horizon, and Jupiter in 
the south; which with Satain also visible, not far from Mais, make up a rare display 
of planetary splendors.—Eps | 

ee 

In the July number of Journan A. 8. says that the “new theorem” is not new, but 
is given among the problaus in Lecmis. That statament J ibink is incorrect. The 
proposition which has the most resemblance to it 1s the 4th (d) page 130, but that only 
Apples toa right-angled tangle while the theorem in question says avy triangle. 

Plymouth, July 31. W. J. Brier. 

—__—< 0 __—— 

A, B. and CU went to market with eggs; A had 10; B. had 30, and C had £0; they 
sold their eggs at the same rate; after counting their money, they found that they each 
had ieceived the same amount—how is this possible? F. Z. Ronvon. 
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The following problem is submitted by a correspondent, between whom and othersa 
difference of opinion exists as to its proper solution: 

July 15, 1877, Messrs. A. B. & C., of the town of Tola, purchase of the Pitts Mann. 
fieturing Co., a threshing machine for $540, the first payment to be made Dee. 15, 
1373; 21, Dee. 15, 1873; 31, Dee. 15, 1879.) Equal pryments or equal installments at 
10 per cent. interest. I worked it by Geoinetrical Progression and found that $205.625 
at each of the three pryments woul! cancel the debt lacking five mills. [t is claimed 
$295.50 will do it. [claim that they will be owing the Co. 42 cents, at the time of che 
last payment. Flere is my proof 

$540, Ist Principal 

22.50 Interest for five months 

562.50 

205.625 Ist payment 

356.875 2d principal 
35.687 Interest one year 
392.562 

205.625 2d payment 











186.937 
18.699 Interest one year 
205.630 
205.625 3d payment 





005 still due, but we claim that will do for practice. 
Iola, Wis Mes. Mary J. Hatcn 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE THREE ESSENTIALS. 


Notwithstanding all that his been said in ftvor of other subjects, the t'iree essentials ly- 
ing at the foundation of school training are reading, writingan | arithmetic. Geography, 
formal grammar, orthoepy, history, music, drawing, are all comparatively mere accom” 
plishments. They are exceedingly desirable, at the proper time, but they are not the 
essential weapons with which the modern boy is to be equipped for the battle of life. 
And the greatest of the “ three R’s”’ is Reading. It is the key to all knowledge. It 
is the very atmosphere in which intelligence thrives. It 1s the purest and most unfail- 
ing source of recreation open to man. It is unmistak wbly all these and more. 

Do our schools assign to reading the prominent place it deserves in their curriculuny 
and do they teach it rationally and successfully? To this question we profoundly fear 
an affirmative answer cannot truthtully be given. Thousands of pupils leave the school 
without carrying with them either a taste fur reading or the ability to read with ease. 
This is a sad and undeniable fact. 

The cause of it we believe is not difficult to find. There is too little actual reading 
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done by the pupils both in and out of the schools. There is too much time spent in 
the effort to tewwh the niceties of pronnn ‘iation, inflection, emphasis, tone, etc., matters 
both comparatively unessential and largely beyond the grasp of the primary and inter- 
mediite pupil. What that pupil chiefly needs is the ability to call words at sight and 
to comprehen | as readily their meaning. This ability, like the ability to swim easily, 
comes only from much practice. It will come very slowly, and will never come in sat- 
isfictory degree during the average period of school attendance, if the pupil reads at 
each exercise onlv a single sentence or paragraph, and out of school gives little or no 
attention to practice. 

It should be the aim of the teacher to secure from his pupils the largest practicable 
amount of actual reading, To this end we recommend: 

(1.) That the pupils be encouraged and required to read carefully the whole of the 
assigned lesson before coming to the class. 

(2.) That at every exercise the previous lesson be first read by the class, with as lit- 
tle interruption by the teacher as may be. 

(3.) That the advance lesson be as long as it can be consistently with its full compre- 
hension by the class, and the time assigned for the exercise. 

(4.) That in every way pupils be encouraged to read at home not merely their school 
readers, but other entertaining matter, designated by the teacher, that may be accessibie. 
If nothing suitable is accessible then let teacher and pupils make a special effort to pre- 
cure it. Get up a club for the * Nursery,” ‘St. Nicholas,’ ‘* Wide Awake,’ “ Phe 
Monthly Reader,”’ and, in addition to this, start if possible a school lisrary with a few 
well selected juvenile books. Urge parents to take for their children the monthlics 
named. The chiid that has such things at home will make thrice the intellectual pro- 
gress achieved without them. Preach to parents that the school cannot do everything 
for their children, that wise home training is as much needed as wise school training, that 
the two ought to be concurrent, the one aiding and supplementing the other. 

These ideas have often been set forth in the JoURNAL and in the public addresses of 
the State Superintendent. We are more than ever impressed with their truth. And 
whut we have said in regard to reading is almost equally applicable to writing and ci- 
phering. In the latter there is far too little well directed practice and too much analyz- 
ing and philosophizing. 

We have been freshly led to this train of editorial thought by some paragraphs that 
have lately fallen under our notice and which we reproduce and heartily commend to 
the sober reflection of the teachers and superintendents of Wisconsin. In a “ Report 
from Mr. Andrews, Minister Resident of the United States at Stockholm on Pauperism, 
and Poor Laws in Sweden and Norway,’”’ a pamphlet recently reprinted in London 
fium “Foreign Relations of the United States,’’ 1876, we find the following: 

“So, also, eduzation supplies sources of rational recreation that may be expected to 
supplant the gaming table and the drinking-saloon. Working men crave some sort of 
diversion, and in these countries they seek it to a dangerous extent in strong drink and 
to a serious extent in gambling. 

“Intellectual pleasures are, of course, more safe and economical than the pleasures 
of the cup, and when they can be substituted for the latter there is almost a certainty 
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that the party concerned is on the road to competency instead of the poor house. But 
to what extent must education be carried, in order that it shall conduce to intellectual 
pieasure? Clearly to that extent that one can enjoy reading good authors. It must go 
bevond the bere eap icity to read, and at least to the extent of reading with ease. Ifa 
person has, in childhood, attended s hool, yet made no further progress than. barely to 
rew, his reading will be no pleasure to him; it will be a tisk that he will avoid, and 
he will seck recreation from some other source than from bocks.?? 

Says Ex-President Hill in an article recently padtishe Lin the Boston A lvertiser: 

© Reading, writing, and viphesing are the three faatimental arts, which every person 
can fearn and ought to learn, and whieh ong it to be tanzht in our promiry schools, 
But for forty vears pist the schools have been neglecting these arts more and more, and 
substituting in their place sta ties which properly belong to the high-school, namely: 
orthography, orthoepy, ealligrap'’iy, aarilysis, and theory of nuubers. Instead of 
learning to read, write and cipher, the child learns to jabber bad metaphysics about 
rhetoric and nnmbers. What is needed in the Common schools now is a reformation 
80 complete that it might almost be deemed a revolution. The school authorities need 
to see that logical drill belongs on!y to the Tater period of school life; that the attempts 
to teach ehildren in the priaviry school to understand the reason of every step, is terti- 
bly injurions every was. [tis grasping at a shadow and losing the substance. It is 
this fulse metho? of teaching which has made our modern s“hool so inefficient for prac. 
tical ends, making a premature amd ineffectual logical gymnastic take the place of a 
familiarity with the processes of arithmetic.” 


-——-—-4 - © -@ —----- 


OBITUARY. 


A few evenings ago we were startled by the telegraphic annonncement of the sudden 
and tragic death of one of the ablest and best hao wa amoiz Wisconsin edivators, Prof. 
O. R smith. of Sparta. Prof S.nith was cota -ting an Tostitate at Black River Falls, 
and had sucees-fully completed the Iibors of che first week. On Saturday, August 20th 
in company with three friends from that city, he had gone some twenty miles novtl.- 
ward into the country to enjoy a day’s recreation in haating. About 4 o’clock in’ the 
afternoon, as the four gentlemen were on the highway, Mr. Smith and one friend with 
a team driving in alyince, and the others ri ling some distance in the rear, one of the 
guns which were in care of the Professor wis weilentally discharged, its entire load of 
shot passing diagonally thronzh the centre of his right thigh, completely shattering the 
bone. Si nn'taseons with the disshiurge ie fil oat of the wigon. Precisely how the 
aceent occurred will never be known, but it is conjectured that the gun was partially 
thrown oat by asa ten jot, and thitthe bun ner strack upen the left front: wheel. 
Ilis companions can testify to little more than ti: facts here given, so sudden and ine 
instantaneous was the event. 

With a nervous system shovk2d by the terrible wound an] the fall, without medical 
aid for several hours, and without surgical aid at all, it is not surp. ising that even a re+ 
mark tbly vigorous physical organization could not endure the strain, and that at the 
end of tairty hours death eame to the relief of the sufferer. The end was at 10 o'cluk 
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Sinday night, August 26th, 1877, ina humble house near the scene cf the accident to 
which he had been carried and where he received the unremitting attention of the friends 
who were with iim. 

O. R. Smith had filled many responsible eIneuionil and other positions in the state 
Tle was at different times Principal at Geaeva, Saperiaten teat of Walworth county, 
Principal and Superintendent at Janesville, and lastly, for some six years, at the head 
of the schools of Sparta. He was, du ing one session of the Legislature, Chief Clerk of 
the Senate, and was also fora time connected in an editorial cap icity with the Medwaukee 
Sentinel. Last year he was av offi ial visitor to the State University. In whatever he 
cil he manifested conspicuous abiiity. Ue was intellectually, as physically, a strong 
min. 

It is not in onr power to give any exten led biographical notice or analysis of his life 
and character. This will probably be done by the pen of another. Wich the above 
fiets we simply record our profound sorrow at his tragical death. Ife had in a large 
measure our confi lence and esteem, and the memory of his friendship will ever be 
cherished by us. ‘The more intimttely we Knew him the stronger became our regard 
for him as a man, and the higher our opinion of his power as an educator. 

a a i Serer 

Another sad event is the death by drowning, August (8, of Moses Strona. Assist- 
ant State Geologist, and son of Hon. Moses M. Sritona, of Mineral Point. Ie had 
just returned to the field fron a visit to dis fimily in Madison and from some work upon 
his part of the forthcoming first yolume of the Geological Report, and was completing 
his share of the field-work, in the valley of the Chippewa. Descending some rapids in 
the Flambesn river, his canoe upset. and though not endangered himself by the acci- 
cent, he lost his lite ina magnanimous attempt to aid a cumpanion who could nut 
swim. 

A young man ef superior intellect, of fine eduecation—completed at Yale aud in Ger- 
many, of rare attainments and of briiliaut promise, his sudder death is a crushing blow 
not only to family and kindred but to all who intimately Knew him, and is keenly felt 
by Prof. CHAMBERLIN, the State Geologist. His memory will be preserved in his valu- 
able contribution to the Report of the Geological Survey, in the prosecution of which 
he had rendered most important service, but especially ia the bearts of those whe 
kuew him well. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN Ilistory Yor Scuoors. By G. Quackenxos, LL. D., New York, D. 

Appleton & Co. 

This isa freshly written school history, intermediate between the veteran author's 
Elementary and larger histories of the United States, and if a condensed, continuors 
narrative, and a vivid, graphic and interesting siyle make a book acceptable to the young, 
this manual must mect with great success. Fur teachers who have nu well defined plan 
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for teaching history, which is trne we fear of most teachers in our common schools, 
good helps will be found in this bok, in the way of reviews, an | bir l-eve views of cotem. 
poraneous events. It is very handsomely printed and bound, and the illustrations are 
really beautiful. 


Tue Domestic Montuiy. The September numer of this maigiine is especially 
complete in that variety of fresh and useful information concerning every department 
of fashion which is demanded by readers of fashion journals. The literary contents also 
are excellent, and consist of a continu tition of Mary Cecil Hiy’s charming novel, “Ter 
Three Lovers,”’ a number of fine poems, several entertaining short stories, and the first 
of aseries of articles on flovicalture, entitled ‘Flower Talks,” by Exon E. Rexford. 
The miscellany, excellent receipts and useful hints on domestic eeonomy in the house- 
hold department. the book reviews, ete , afford a variety of interesting and instructive 
reading. The Domestic Monthly is published by Blake & Company, 849 Broadway- 


New York, at $1.50 per year. Specimen copies, 15 cents. 


The article by Hon. D. A. Wells in the September AtLANvic is one of the most im- 
portant essays ever written by this publicist It treats of Property, Titles, and Debts, 
and of the gnestion of their taxability; and assails the monstrous abuse of power hy 
which the same property is frequently taxed in two States. The short stories of the 
Atlaniie this vear have all been remarkably striking for certain qualities that distin- 
guish them from the tales of other m igazines, and but forthe high standard maintained by 
the Atlantic, in these matters, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s story in the July number 
would have been a literary event; and now in the September number appears another 
story of eqnal power. [tis a painful but a terribly frithfal study of the life and career 
of a girl committed in childhood tothe tender mercies of the Reform School. The 


‘‘Chi'd of the State” reads like fact. It is too sad not to be true. 


Tus Primosopry or Scroon DiscreLine is the title of a paper read before the 
New York State Tetchers’ Association, in July last. by John Kennedy, of Buffalo, and 
now published in pamphlet form, by Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. It is something 
more than a commonplace presentation of the subject, and it will repay any thoughtful 
teacher who can comprehend and apply principles in school discipline, as well as adupt 


and enforce arbitrary rules, to send 15 cents and get it. 


Ray’s New Anirumerics, the Primary, Intellectual and Practical, are now ready, 
in a neat dress, strongly bound and clearly and beautifully printed. They are upto tie 
times in methods and in applications to business, and form a complete and admirable 
series for common schools. Published by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., (late Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co.), Cincinnati. TT. TH. Boyce, Milwaukee, is agent for Wisconsin. In 
ordering these books, ask for the new edition, unless the old one is wanted. 


SorrRENTO AND INLAID Work; by ARTHUR fiorr. Jansen, McCiure & Co., 
Chicago. Price $1.50. 
The object of this book is to farnish a manual for all who are interested in scroll saw 
ing and carving, both beginners and experts, and with this view the author has treated 
of every branch of the subject. It is illustrated with full page designs, many of them 
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the choicest silhouettes, which if bought at retail would amount to more than the price 
of the book. We do not see how anything better could well be prepared. It is re- 
markably explicit, and yet remarkably full in explaining and describing the very things 
the amateur worker most wishes to know, and being himself an enthusiast Mr. Hope 
ean hove little difficulty in awakemng a corresponding interest in others. The chapter 
on overlaying and inlaying are the best we have ever seen on the su'yjects, and contain 
instructions to be found in no other form. Altogether the book is 2 gem, and no ama- 
teur can afford to be without it. 


— oe 


NoreEs. 





Can any one furnish us any or all of the first | port at the recent meeting of the Natioral 
six numbers of the Journat for 1871—January | Teachers’ Association, on “ Latin Pronuneia- 
to dune? (Vol. I, present series). ion in American Colleges” which issoon to be 

et issued by the National Bureau of E Ineation. 

Mr. Tiros. Cnuar es, 117-119, State St., Chi | Lt is devoutly to be hoped that it will do some- 
eago, isan agent for the introduction of Harpe: ; . bing toward settling that vexed question. 
aud Brothers, Edueational Publications. eo 
We acknowledge the reeeipt from Pres- 

Dr. De Beque, clerk of the school board at | ident Parker, of avery neat Regi-ter of the 
Glenbeulah, Sheboygan courty, sends us aj] River Falls Normal School, fur the fir-t two 
a neat announcement of the opening ofa free- | years, showing an aggregate total attendance 








high school, under the law. of 496—270 being normal aud preparatory pu- 
pils, 118 of whom were from Pierce county. 
Tlarner’s School Geography has been intro- The school is proving a great blessing, we 


duced into the publie schools of St. Louis. The | opine, to the St. Creix Valley and adjacent 
elition eontaining Special Geography for | parts of the state. 
Michigan and Wisconsin is ready. - 
_ Supt. Bright, Waupaca county,is urging his 
We have received the Tenth Annual Cata- | teachers to form a county Library Associaiion, 
logue of the Rochester Seminary, (Racine | a project greatly to be commended. He pio- 
eounty), which shows an attendance of 89 pu- | poses that there be two libraries, one at Wau- 
pils the last academie year. The institution is | paca, and one at New London. We hope the 
doing a goo work, we judge, asa higher school | plan may be successful. We lelicve it has 
for the surrounding community. proved so in Richland county. Mr. Bright also 
—-— urges his teachers to read ecorstantly at least 
St. Paul, Winona, and other cities of Minne- | one good new: paper and magazine. 
rota, lave made arrangcments with pub'isb- 
ers, Wherely text-Looks are furnished to pu- The first State Institute, provided for by the 
yils at low wholesale rates, thus solving the | new Institute Law of Michigan, was held at 
text-beok cuestion for themselves, like sensi- | Lansing, the Cayital, ec mmencing at 2 P. M. 
ble communities. Monday, August 20,1877, and continuing five 
——- lays. Hon. John Haneock, Superintendent of 
The close of the school year happened in the | Schools, Dayton, Ohio; President E.C, Hewett, 
inidst of the controversy at La Crosse. The pu- | of Normal University, Normal, I),; Prof. Rob- 
fils of the High School, warmly es;ousing the | ert Graham, of this State; and Prof. Jonathan 
¢ause of their princiyal, Prof. Reynolds, pre- | Piper of Chicago were engaged tv give Instrue- 
tented to him, at the close of the graduating | tion in the Institute. 
exercises, in token of their esteem, a beautiful ——— 
gold watch, valued at $125. Isaae Taylor, the author of “ Words and 
Places,” is at work upon a “ History of the 
Prof. W. G. Richardson, Latinist in Central | \Iphabet,” which willbe published by Messrs. 
Jniversity, Richmond, Kentucky, read a re- | Macmillan & Co. 


























Several changes from last year are to be 
notel in the tacalties of the State Normal 
Sshools, chiefly, however, at Plattville and 
Whitewater, where the terching forces for 
the co ning year are now com. letely organiz -d 
as follows: 

PLATTEVILLE. 


E'win A Charlton, A. M., Presi lent, Mental 
and Moral Scieuce. 

Danean McUiregor, A. M., Tio ory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, val Con luctor of Las itutes. 

George Bios, M. 3... Neutacul Ssiences. 

D. E. Gardiver, Mathematies aud Veoeal 
Mu-ic. 

Albert J. Volland, A. B., Tatia and Greek. 

Emily M. B. Felt, English Go uguage oni 
Literature. 

Emeline Curtis, Geogravhy ant History. 

Chas. H. Nye, Director of Uraining Depart 
met and Prinei al of Grammar Gra ic 

Ella C. Aspinwall, Assistant in Grammar 
Gra le. 

Jennie S, Cook, Assistant in Grammar Gra le. 

Auna Porter, Teacher aad Criiie, Interme- 
diate Gra le, : 

Maury Beayman, Teacher ant Critic, Primary 
Gra le. 

Of the new torchors, Me. Volland is a gra la- 
ate of the Usiversity of Michigan, where dur 
ing the past year he pursued a post-gra luate 
course. Miss Aspiawall is a gra luate of Platte- 
ville and has for two or three years past been 
principal of the “Uuiversity Ward sehool,” in 
the city of Matison. Tho avtecedents of Mi> 
Velt, who has just been ap »ointel, we hay. 
not yet learne!. Upon Mr. Nye are impd<el 
the new duties of Director of the Teaiaiug De- 
partment. 

WHITEWATER. 


W. F. Pholps, A. M.. Presi lent, Mental and 
Moral Scicnee, and Pelagogics. 

S. 8. Rockwood, A. M., Mithematies. 

Albert Salisbury, A. M., History ant Politi- 
eal Economy: Conductor of [astitutes, 

Geo. R. Kleeberger, Ph. B, Natural Seienee. 

Miss Margret M.Taomas, Baglish Lauguage 
ant Literature and Rhetoric, 

Miss Helen L. Storke, A. B., bitin and G-eek 
Laazuages, Principal Teacher Ae demic Do- 
partmeat, 

W. 3. Johngon, Peamanship, Drawing and 
Designing. 

Miss Miry Dslany, Geography, U.S, Uis- 
to vanl Civil Government. 

M ss Cevos! Luvesess, Savsriaten leat Mo- 
del School, art Lowher of Methols 
Miss Isabella J. Sturke, Assistant in Latia 
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and Acwlemical studies, 
Mr-. E. M. Kuapp, Voeal and Instrumental 
music, 





Kutharine S. Osborne, Teacher and 
Crilie, Tuterme tiate Gra le. 

Miss May L. Alea, Te«cher an 1 Critic, Pri- 
apy G wile. 

The new members of the above faculty are 
sumerous, OF these, Miss Taomas was for 
several yours at O«wego, N.Y. vil Bostovis, 
Miss Helen L. Storke is a graduate of Vas. 
wu, Where sh took a very high raik, wee for 
three years classival teacher in ove of the 
Uleovelual high schools, aul afterwards in 
tharge of the Latin Department of Welle ley 
Vollege, near Bostoi Moee receatly sho wag 
Vriucipal of the Female Department of Olivet 
Vollege, Michigan, a position she lett to accept 
che call tu Whitewater. Mr. SJohusou is our 
wel -known coutributor, aul fer several years 
vist Peineipal at New Lisbon. Miss Lawreuce 
gra luate Lat the Portland, Mame, High school, 
aud afterwards at the Oswego Normu aul 
fraiuing School, iu which she was for sumo 
years a teacher. Mi-s Isabella J. Storke was 
atst year Assistant Prineiprl of the Female De- 
arimeutof Olivet College. Like her sister 
she has also a thoreuga classical ail general 
etucaiion. Mr-. Kuap», who is to teach voeal 
musie thorouzhly aud sysiematically throush- 
out the entire school, has hat fifteen years ex- 
verience and is highly recommende lt by emi- 
neut authorities. Mi-s Osborne, a gra luate of 
one of the New York Training Schools, was for 
ome years assistent in the Cincinnati City 
Normal School, where sho is said to have 
whi-ve l great succe-s. 

The results of ths re-organization at White- 
water will bo watchol with great interest, 
Chat the acco.nplishe t faealry will still further 
ulvancs the alrevly high reputation of the 
chool wo sali leatly anticivate. 

At Oshkosh very few changes havo occurred 
ia the stroag anl comoaratively permanent 
wealiy. At Rivee Falls afew are to be notel, 
vhich, however, we are at the present writing 
wable to give with accuracy. 

These four schools & @ now in admirable con- 
titiun, better prepare lt for their beneficent 
vork than ever before. With the reeently 
omneted a Llitions to the bail lings at White- 
vater an Oshkosh all now have anplo ac- 
omimo lations for their multitu liaous papils. 

From 2 som-what leagthy editorial article 
na recent issucof the Whitewater Legister 
ve clip the following: 

From a singie schoo! at Platteville in 1366, 
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with six teachers and an agsregats enrollment 
of 219 pupils, ths Noemi work wa this state has 
grown, in the spaces of eleven yeursa, to four 
sehool- with aetrly ii ty instractors aa lan ag- 
gregute earollment of nearly 1.890  pnoils. 
Hence, it will be seen that tho dities imnose 1 
upon the Regeuts are complicated, diffizalt 
anlressonstole, Thot these duties have been 
wisely an 1 faithfully discharge l in the pat is 
atteste | by the simple facts avove statel. Tae 
unexample | success of our noble system of Nor- 
mul iastruetion is thus due to the sagacity aad 
devorion of these gontiemen to the trust vom- 
mittel to them. La che further prosecution of 
theirlabors, which are performel without fee 
ur rewarl, they are entitle lt to the geverous 
confi lenee aul support of every citizen who 
ean appreciaie faithful service tu the interests 
of humauity aud civilization. 









Of the excellent instiiute reeently heli in 
Muitowos, tho “Over one 
hunirel tewhers were eurollel, and the at- 


Cirroaicle savsz 


tendance was quite regu‘ar througiont. ‘Lhe 
institute Was iu charge ot Prof. Graham, who 


Was assiste Lby Suot. Walker, L. W. 
aud J. A. Hussey. The presence of Prof. Ge. 
ham is as potent to stimulate industry ud in- 
spire euthusia:m as his teachings are to elevate 
the character aud strengthen tho mint, ail 
the fact that the instituie was in his charge at- 
tracted a larger aud insure l a more regular 
attendance than could be secure by any other 
agency. ‘ihe many iastitutes which be ha- 
eouductel here have deepened regar tl for him 
toaffeciion, and raise l respect to admiration. 
Atthe ciose Of the institute the teachers o: 
the county vresented him a beautiful silver 
pitcher and a pair of gobletsas a testimony of 
respect, und expressel the hope ‘that hi 
thouzhts would frequently be turned towar: 
the teachers of the county, aud that sometime 
iu the future his stevs would be directed to 
Mauitowoe.’ 


Beizes 
L- 


At the annual examination for State Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, held at Ma tison, last menth, 
there were 13 applicants. Of these two obtain- 
el permanent certificates, Mr. H. W. Slack 
now of St. Paul, aul Me. 8. M. Leete, of Wes: 
Salem, County Superiatendent of La Crosse 
county. Both these gentlemen attended the 
examination last year, when they successfully 
complete La portion of the work. The majur- 
ity of the recent new applicants were sufiicient - 
ly successful td warrant them ia expectiug 2 
like result, if they return next year, as they 
intend to do, 
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A. L. Kumtien, of Buszeyville, Jefferson 
ecouity, receivel the ap oiatment of } 
uralist of the Howzate Polar Exoe lition 
which recently saite | from tuis country for the 
Artie regions, Ze Cia yesa cee bie 
mast two years a student in the State U iver- 
sity where his peculiar genius iv well kown to 
professors ail stu lents. He lil co isilerable 
work there la t year in re miriag val classify- 
ing specitnens in the cabinet of Natural His- 
tory, preparatesy to their removal into the 
new Science ILL Muay will remem er his 
portfolio of remurkabvle deawings of 0 jects in 
Natural History, ia the Wiseo isin Eo ue ttion- 
al Department at the Ceatennial, last year. Ab 
the time he receive t nocice of his apoointm cnt, 
vear che en Lot lust mouth, ho hal jastretura- 
ed trom California, whither he bul beea sent 
by goveruameat authority in ehurge of fish 
spiwa fue the woters of thao state. We believe 
the aopeintineat was unsolicire Lan Lunexpee- 
tel by him, although there were numecous ao- 
plicants for the positioa, several of whom were 
men entitled to much consi leration, 

Luiwig Kumlien, as he is exmmoutly eallel, 
is uly wy but trom his peculiar 
training and acquirements is unquestionably 
well qualified for the work he has accepte |. 
tle inherits an ar lent love for avracal histocy 
irom his father, Mr. Thure Kumiien, a min 
of culture ail exteusive attaiamenuts, particu- 
arly iu Ornithology and Bx Tie leter 
nis Leen known for years, to atay in Wiseon- 
sinus a very skilful taxile:mist. He has been 
tor two years past fulfillhaga coutrevet with the 
Boar l of Regents of Normal Schools to far- 
hisha setof Wisconsin birds for the cabinet 
of Noimal School. From chil thood, 
ihe apt pupil probably, was taazht 
tv observe the characteristics of all flying, 
creeping, and creatures in the 
vicinity of the paternal farm, on the bor ler of 
iunke Koshkouwoug. As years wore oa, 2 Kuowl- 
wige of classification and of scientific names 
wasallel, while practice and natural taste 
brought consummate skill with the pencil. 
Meanwhile school training allel its guiliag 
ul strengthening liscivline, first at the neigh- 
boring \cademy, aud afterwacis at the siace 
Universit Thas peculiarly endowed aud pe- 
eulturly trained, with the euthusia-m of a bora 
naturalist anl tue health of a polar bear, it is 
oo wou-ler that whilestilla mere boy he should 
tave been sponttuecousiy selected by the maa- 
ivers of the ex ce litiva—to whom he was for- 
Lunately ke owu—for the honorable, im. ortant 
ant diff -ult aervix : which he iu a private let- 
ier lewomsnates “che grau le-t job on the esp 
ineut.” ay he perform the “job” satistae- 
torily, a4 Ire turu ia safe ty to undertake many 
unother in the taterest of ecivuiilie discuvery 
aad progress. 
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Hon. Chas. Durkee. of Kenosha, left at hie 
death a few yeurs sinee, a fezaey of $5,000 to 
the high school of that city for the purchase o! 
a telescope. This fund has been lying idk 
some six years, during which time no effort 
has been male by the people of Kenosha t 
aurry out the wishes of the denor. It is eon- 
tended by a portion of the eitizens that the be 
quest should be diverted to some other objeet, 
as nearly or quite all of it woull be required 
for the erection of a suitable pier and baild 
ing. The opinion of the State Superintendent 


having reeently been solicited he advised the 
purchase of « comparatively small instrument 
of six or eight inehes aperture, eguatorially 
mounted, and to be hal with the necessary ap- 





paratus for about $2,500. This woull le: 
e.ough fora suitable building, while securing 
an instrument better for nearly all) practical 
purposes than the large one at Chicago. 








Miss 
thatthe Institute ealled by Superintendant 
Tracy, of 2nd Distriet, Rock county, for the 
week ending Aug. 25th, at Clinton, was : 
cided success, “It was conducted by Prot. 
Salisbury, of the Whitewater Normal School. 
Tra Flagler, of 3 
Janesville, conducted the exercises in pen- 
manship, 


Carrie Harris, the Seeretary, writes us 


v de 


Prof. Schilling, of *: clavan, gave 
some valuable suggestions on the subject of 
grammer. Pres. Whitford of Milton College 
tre Tuesday evening on “Some of 
the Conditions of School Teaching, 
all his efforts was most excellent. 
members were enroile |.’ 


gave ale 





"which like 


Sixty two 


The Institution at Pox Lake, of which a neat 
catalogue is before us, is now again substanti- 
ally an aca lemy for both sexes, as it was some 
years with preparatory departmeuts, 
though it still keeps the old name of Wisconsi 
Female College. We judge that it is well sup- 
plying a need of the region in which it is Io- 
eateld, and it has now been in overation 21 
years. The principal, Rev. A.O. Wright, 1s as 
sisted by five other teachers; the terins of 
board an: tuition are very mo lerate, and the 
total attendanee, in all departments the past 
year, was 127. 
indicates that more such schools are needed to 
supply the lack of intermediate education, es- 
pecially outsile of the large towns, and until 
the state supplies the want insome better way. 


ago, 


The suceoss of this schoo! again 


The Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicage, and the 
Rev. Dr. Spear, of Brooklyn, alvocate the 
abolition of all devotional exercises in public 
schools as contrary to justice, polity, and law. 


filton, and Prof. W. King, of 
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The following pream! le and resolution were 
adonted at the close of the Eau Claire Institute 
August 24: 

Wuerras, Weas members ¢f t'1's Institute 
Sally avpreciate the earnest efly. ma lein our 
hNehalfin orler that we may attain a higher 
leprve of excellence in the profession which 
we have eho en, we therefore adopi the follow- 
ing res Intion: 

Resolved, That a vote of sit eere thanks be 
tendered tothe Suvt.of Public Tnstruetion, 
Hon, Edward Seari: 7, Profs. Parker ond Rey- 
nol sand to Agnes Tlosford, our worthy eounty 
Sut. for their watehfui care and guilance 
lu i ¢ this Institute, 

And be it further resolved, Thata eony of the 
sane besert tothe Joernat or Epucation, 
and to the city papers for publication. 








Says the New York Evening Post: ‘Miss 
Carrie M. Warner. of Bristol, R. £.. who was 
recently graduated from Bates College, Water- 
ville, Me., entered the college when cighteen 
years oll, went through the entire course with- 
out loosing a recitation or being absent from 
and has been 
luate lin good health, ranking only a frae- 
tion below the first in a elass of eighteen stu- 
lents, all of whom, with the exception of one 
other young lady, are young men of goed abil- 


prayers on account of sickness 





ity. 

The edueations! department of the Liver 
Fulls Press suys of our last issue: 

The Wiscons'n Journab or Epvcatron is 
at band, bringing wi h it two articles ot great 
importanee te us as thinkers, if we will spend 
one day in rea ling them, and several in think- 
ing about the truths they teach. The articles 
are “Growth and Daty.” and “The Country 
School Problem.’ Such articles as these are 
separately worth a whole year’s subscription, 
besiles the many very valuable readings the 
book contains every month. 

Marshal Academy (at Marshal, Dane Co.), 
after various fortunes, has just been re-opened, 
under F. W. Dennison, A. M., with Engh-h 
and Cla-sieal courses of study. Mr. Der ivon 
is a graduate from Michigan, has had expe- 
rience in teaching in one-or two Michigan Col- 
leges, and will, we think, judging from his ap- 
pearanee and business-like ways, make the 
school a success and a source of much good to 
that region for young persens preparing to 
teach or to enter college. He comes well re- 
commended, 





Switzerland, with an area little more than 
one fourth that of Wisconsin and twice the 
population, has 27 Normal Schools, At that 
rate we need ten more. 
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Duane Dory, late Assistant Superintend- 
ent in Chicago, has been electe | Superintend- 
entin place of Hon. J. L Prokarp, resigned. 

Perer STEWART, in the provinee of Ontario, 
isa pensioned teacher, 92 yeirs of age, and 
ALEXANDER Macieop, of the same provinee, 
has taught 48 years 

The New York Eoening Post thinks that 
Josh Billings is “a much better bad speller ” 
than a eertain Mrs. Burns who has recently 
publishe, in the interests of phonetic reform, a 
little pamohlet “deziend tu teech a proper 
sveling and = pronunsiashun of the English 
Lavewij.”’ We agree with the Post. 


- 


The session of the Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, bel lat Put-in-Bay, in July last, discussed 
ably th. f owing among otherimportant sub- 
jects: Unelassificel Schools to Aceomany 
Grated Schools; Susvension from Schools av 
a Means of Discipline; Some reasons why 
Drawing Should be Taught in our Publie 
School; The Spelling Reform and the Metric 
Sy-tem. We expect to mako some extracts 
hereafter. Obio, the third of our great states 
in population, is in the first rank as to the zeal 
of her educators, 

In acknowle!lging the reecint of his state 
eertificate, Mr. Hl. W. Slack, of St. Paul, wrote: 
"IL thought the test a severe one; buc however 
it may be varie | by al titions or omissions, I 
would not have the standard lowered in the 
least.” Mr. S. was promote l to the prineipal- 
thip of the Jefferson School, one of the most 
responsible positions in the city, the school 
Lavin g twelve de: artments. 


e have received the second number of the 
Ls Mi Normal Monthly,” edited and pub- 
lished by W. G. Shoup & Co., at Dubuque: 





The meeting of the Nation! E lucational 
Association at Louisville, is reported as very 
successful. The membership was not large, 
but the different Departments are said to have 
been better anl more equally sustained thar 
at any previous meeting. The address of Presi- 
lent J.D. Runk ie, on the Russian System of 
Mechanic-Art Elucation, as apnrliel in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was the 
most note-worthy subject pre ented, an | was 
a “new revela ion,” according to the National 
Teacher. Jonn Hasxcocs, or Dayton, Ohio, 
was elected Presilent, and the next meeting. 
it is thought, will be in Philalelphia, Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, of Penn., being confi 
lent of an enrollment of 1,000 members in that 
ease, 

A correspondent, in a Idition to sundry ques- 
tions under the school laws, su'mitte | the fol- 
lowing, which we submit to our rea lers:— 

“Tn digging in my well ye other day, down at 
vdepth of 16 feet I f-und a log, and one of my 
veighbors found wood down 30 feet. Tt hese 
wells are in the biz woods, and on high level 
zround, Do vou suppose the woo 1 came there 
YW voleanic erupiiens or was it a piece of No- 
ab’s Ark 

Bond’s Staff Ruled Writ riting books that have 
been used in Normal Schools, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes and in many cities and tewns in the 
Northwest, have recently been ordered for the 
Institute Conductors in Iowa. Samples of 
hooks sent to any a Llress, on receipt ofathree 
. D. Bonn, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Great ¢ aie anee to make 
money. If you can’t 
@ eet goll you ean get 


; ereenbacks. Wenee! 
a nerson in every town to take subscriptions 
for the largest, ¢ heapest and best illustrate! 
family publication in the worll. Any one ear 
beeome a suce esstul agent. The most elegant 
works of art given tree to sub-cribers. The 
price is so low that almost everybody snb- 
scribes, One agent reports making over $150 
inaweek. A laly agent reports taking over 
400) subscribers in ten davs. All who engage 
make money fast. You can devote all your 
time to the bu iness, or only your spare time. 
You need not be away from home over nicht. 
ou can do it as well as others. Full particu- 
lars, directions and terms free. Elegant and 
expensive Outfit free. Ifyou want profitable 
work send us your aldress at onee. It costs 
nothing to try the business. No one who e- 
gages fails to make great pay. Address ‘* The 
People’s Journal,” Portland, Maine. 


“snot ania earned in 1 these 
vimes, but it ean be made in. 
three months by any one of 
either sex, in any part of the 

country who is willing to work steadily at the 
em»loyment that we furnish, $66 per week in 
vour own town, You need not be away from 
home over 1 ight, You can give your whole 
time to the work, or only your spare moments, 
We have agents who are making over $20 per 

tay. All who engageat once can make money 
- At the present time money cannot be 
ma ie so easily and rapidly at any other busi- 
‘ess. It costs nothing to try the business. 
Terms and $5 Outfit free. A dress at once, H. 

Hawtuert & Co., Portland, Maine. 






O ADVERTISERS. --Pook of 100 pages 
= complete List of Newspaper and Advertis- 
ing Rates. By mail 25e. Address GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., New York. 
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Webster’s Unabridsed. 


3,09) Eagraviags; 1840 Pages Quarto, 19,000 Words an! Meaniags not ia 
oher Dictimares, Four Pages Colored Plates. A Whole Libary ia 
itself, Tnvaluable in any family, and in any school. 


More than 39,900 eonie: have heen placed in the public x meats of the United States, 
h ‘cominen lel by Soute Superi tewents of Se “dk in 50 different States. 
ti Bi oF of Webster's Dig iouarivs ts 20 times as great as ths sale of aay other series of Die- 
v es 
Cou: Vins one-fifth more matter than any other, the smaller type giving much more ona page, 
Courains 3.01) [lustrations, nearly three times as may as any other Dictionary. 
aa LOOK AT the three piciures of ashi, on page 175 ji—those alone illustrate the meaning 
of More than 10) words ¢ ina terms far better than they can be “efinel ia wor ts, 
ndispeusable to every stu lent of the English launguage.—M. K. Waite, Chief Justice United 





Stittex. 
“OFFICE OF THE Pesto Printer, WasHina tox, June 1, 1877, 
“T do not know why We hster should not be regar te bas autioe ty in the Government Print- 
ing office as eve rywhere else "—Jony D. Darrens, soornment Printer. 
1S73 the Congressional Printer stated; We mster’s D.ciiouwry is the stan lar Lau hority in 
this offive, and has been for the last four year.” 
brid ug ent +1877. The Dicii wary use lin the Government Printing Office is Webster's Uasa- 
ridge 
[3 IT NOT RIGHTLY CLAIMED TILAT WEBSTER [3 
= 
THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 
Publishe lby G@ & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


AC lomplete Libr ary for the Mlasses. 
THE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


on 





Pictionary of Arts, Sciences: and 
General TLiterature. 


The AMERICAN REPRINT of the Ninvit Edition Revised, Enlarged, and Re- 
written, A faithful re production of the nglish cdition—more convenient in form and 
at about half the price. To be completed in 21 volumes, Loperial 8vo., with many 
thousand engravings on steel and wool, 

This work—+ comnletelibrar y in itself—is the fruit of the immense labor of the 
best scholars of Great Britain and the Continent during the past century. ‘This is the 
NinvH revision—and shows on every page the marks of thorough, accurate scholar- 
ship fn the julgment of all scholars it is incomparably the best: Eneye lopedia in the 
English langu: we. No other presents such a list of world-renowned “contributors, in- 
eluding the great speciafists in every department of learning. 

Five volumes now published. Itis delivered to subscribers only to the complete work. 


JOHN P. HATRE, A. M., 


Janesville, Wis., Agent in Wisconsin. 









